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PREFACE. 

Part I, on the Hindu pAntheon, has been compiled 
chiefly from the well-hnowrn works of Belnoa, Cole¬ 
man. Colebrooke, Dowson, Dubois, Fonseca, Oarrett, 
Gladwin, Goldstueker, Hcrklots, Sir W. Jones, Muir, 
Max Muller, Ward, Talhoys Wlieelcr, Monier ■Williams, 
H. H. Wilson, and J. 'Wilson, and revised throughout from 
the Classkttl Duiienary cf ffindu Mythology recently 
published by Professor Dowsoo, whose spelling of the 
names of gods and epic heroes of India I have endeavoured 
to uniformly fellow. I have also had to malce frequent 
use of the papers on AHekuI Seulyturiags on Rocks, on 
The Snake SymM in India, on Stone Carvings at Main- 
^ro, and on Preldsteric Ranains m Ancient India, puh- 
hshed in the journal of the Rtyal Asiatie Society of Bengal, 
by Mr. J. II. Rivelt-Camac, C.I.E., of the Bengal Cinl 
Service, and of the papers on 7'Air Village named Afamdc 
in Southern Konkana, on Serpent Worsk^ in Western 
India, on The Shrine of the River Krishna at Maha- 
balesvtrra, and on The Shrine of Mahabalessntra, pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society by the Honorable Rao Sahib 
Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik, member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council 
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Fart II, on The M.'uiter Handicrafts of lodia, ia a 
reprint, with adiitxl text, of a portion of my Handhooi to tht 
Indian Court at the I’arU International Exhibition of 187S. 
It was ao well rcccivixl, both on the Continent and in this 
country by people interested in tltu minor arts of India, 
that I resolved to publish a cirufuny rewritten edition of 
it for general sale. 1 began by adding to it copious notes 
front the annual AdministrafioH Rtports of the local 
govvminunls of India; and I had examined all these 
reports, and all Che provincial GasrUem as yet published, 
when 1 was asked in tlic early part of this year to write 
a i>opu 1 ar handbook on tlic industrial arts of India, in 
connexion with the reopening of the India Museum under 
its new administration by the Science and Art Depart* 
CDcnt at South Kensington. In undertaking this task 
my intention w'as to vrritc sucli a short sketd) as I have 
given of the Hindu Pantheon, witboul some knowledge 
of wliich half the interest of tlic manual arts of India 
is lost; and to add a few general observations on the artis¬ 
tic character of Indian manufactures. But on examining 
the India Museum collections in detail, and finding how 
incomplete they were for a systematic representation 
of tlie manufacturing resources of India, I saw that what 
was most wanted was not a Itandbook to the contents 
of the Museum, but an index to its deficiencies; and I 
therefore resolved to virtually republish a portion of my 
llandhool, with new information, as the second part 
of the present work. Although its preparation has been 
hurried—(die Science and Art Department received diarge 
of the Museum only on the 1st of January last)—I hope 
that it is a fairly trustworthy index of every district and 
town in British India where nuuiufactures of any special 
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aitiatic quality are produced; and I believe it will prove 
of some asaistancc to tlie ofltciaU of the Science and Art 
Department in completing the India Museum collections, 
and to the general public as a guide to the places in 
India where tliey may obtain objects of genuine native art. 

I have been much exercised with the spelling of the 
modern Indian geographical names. I have never before 
spelled them according to the oflidal system, but have 
been forced under various compulsions to submit more or 
less completely to it on the present occasion. I have 
given up Sir Charles Napier's ** Scindc," but 1 have not been 
able to give up Moore's " Cashmere.** Whoever heard of the 
vale of *' Kashmir " ? It has been very confusing to me to 
give up the old oo's and.rv's for the new »'s and r’s, which 
latter render it impossible for common English people to 
understand anything like the true pronunciation of Indian 
names. It is impossible for English people to pronounce 
P-u*n*a as Poona, N-t-r-a as Neera, S-h.j-r-p-u-r as Sbere- 
pore, or D>a-ffl>D-a'm as Dum-Dum. Even if the natives 
of India adopted tlie Roman alphabet we ought not to 
spell modern Indian geographical names as tlicy naturally 
would, if our first object is to preserve the proper 
pronunciation of them: for let it be clearly understood 
that by the official system of spelling wc arc degrad¬ 
ing their pronunciation. . I saw Kumool the other day 
rhymed to skull, simply because the writer of the poem, 
himself an accomplished Orientalist, had been, in a heed¬ 
less moment, misled by the official spelling of the word 
Kamtd. English is English, and the spelling of English 
words should be left to be settled l^ popular English 
usage, and no attempt should be made to regulate 
it by arbitrary resolutions of government. When an 
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KnglishtTiAn hears a foreign sound he tries to render it 
us accurately as possible by apelliog it out with honest 
Er^lish letters, and for the very reason that he does not 
adoi>t a uniform system, but tackles the sound in bis own 
way, he arrives at last at a spelling of it which renders 
e its mispronunciation almost impossible. Calcutta, Madras. 
Bombay, Lahore, Umritsur, JulKu)dhur, and Lucknow, are 
pronounced by Englishmen very nearly as natives of India 
pronounce Kalikata, Madraj, Bambai, Lahawar, Amritsir, 
Jalindbar, and Laklmau. It is of course convenient to v 
have a uniform system of spelling Indian words for the 
use of international oriental scholars j but the service of 
oriental science is one thing, and correct English spelling 
quite anotJicr; and wliat is wanted by Englishmen is 
not that a dozen or so Europenn "pandits " sliould run no 
risk of mistakiug Indian names, but that the common 
people of England, who have a practical interest in pro¬ 
nouncing Uiem correctly should not be led into error. It 
is therefore of paramount importance that they should 
" be englishcd rightly." 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. 


I PARTL 

THE HINDU PANTHEON. 

Tm£ aits of India are the illusiration of the religious tifo of the 
Hindus, as that life was already oiganiBed in full perfection under 
^ the Code of Manu. S.& 900-300. Although some of the fresh- 
t ness of its Vcdic rooming was then already lost, it is life still in Its 
1 first religions and Ireroic stage, as wo find it painted in the Raina- 
yaua and Mobabharata \ and wc owe its preservation, through die 
past thiwD thousand years, froiD change and decay, chiefly to the 
i Code of Manu. The principles of govcrorocot embodied in this 
. book were probably first reduced to llieir present form about b.c 
1 300, 05 a defence of the priestly polity of the Bnbinans agiiust 
I the Duddhist revolution, by which it was threatened from about nc. 
^ 543, the date of the death of Gautama Buddha, to the sixlli and 
^ seventh centuries of our era. So securely was the sacerdotal state 
t i^em of the Brehmaoical Hindus fixed by the Code of hfanu that 
^ even the foreign invasions and conquests to which they have been 
> constantly subjected from the seveoth ceotuty u.c have left the 
life and arts of India esscntioQy the same as we find them in the 
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RamayaDa. and MahoUanU, aod m the wridi^ of the Greek 
officers of Akxaodcr, Seleacus and die Ptokmiet, by which th^ 
were first made known to the Western nadons. 

The indniBte absorption of Hindu life to the trasecn teoUties 
of man’s spicicual cooscjoainen k seldom sufficiently adnow- 
led^ by Europeans, and indeed cannot be (ully comprehended 
by men whose belief in the supernatural has been destroyed the 
preN-ailing material ideas of modem sod^. Every thought, 
weed, and deed of the Hindas belongs to the world of the unseen 
as well os of the seen; and nothing shews this more strikin^y 
than the traditionary arts of India. Everything that is made Is 
for direct leligioua use, or has some religions significance, 'fbe 
mafr-riala of whidi different articles arc fashioned, their we^r, 
and the coloon in which they are pstinted, are fixed by religious 
rale. An obscurer qnnboUstn than ti material and coloiu b to be 
traced also in the fornu of things, even for the meanest domesde 
uses. Every detail of Indian decoratioa, Aryan, or Tocanian, 
has a religious mesaing, and the arts of India will never 
be r^tiy undentood until there are brought to tfaetr study not 
only the sensibility whidt can appreciate (hem at first sight, but 
a Cuniliar acquaintance with the character and subjects of the 
religious poetry, nationel legends, and mythological scripenies 
that lave always been their inspuatkm, and of which diey arc 
the perfected imagery. 

Tks Sackbo WnmKcs or thx Homos. 

The Hindus artangc thdr Sastras or sacred writings in four 
groups, namely, 

I. The Vedas, or “divine knowledge.” 

s. The Upe-Vedas, or “ sup|dementary Vedas." 

3. The Ved-Ai^a^ or “members of the Vedas.” 

4. The Upengas, or “supplementary Angas.” 

Under these four beads every sort of knowledge »tat^ht 
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The Vedas are four also, namely, 

I. The R%-Voda, so called from riky a vene. 

a. The Yajur-Vcda, w called from y<^, wonhip, rcladDg to 
sacrifices. 

3. The SoxnA-Vedo, so called from jamm, a prayer oiranged 

for singiiig. 

4. The Atharva-Vedo, or Brahmaoa-Veda, relaling chieSy to 

iocantations. 

Each Veda is also dirided mto fov puts, nomdy, 

i. The Sauhito, comprisbg the ManUaa and Gotus, or hymns 
and prayers. 

s. The Brefamanas, describing die details of the Vcdic 
oeremonks for tho guidaace of the Brabiaans. 

3. The Joana, or Uxxutishads, or philosophical part. 

4. The Arasyalcas, “belonging to the forest," intended for 

Brahmans in retreat, and doeely connected with the 
Upenishads. 

The tUstii^tsbing tide of Aitareya it prefixed to a Bnhmana, 
an Upanishad, or an Aianyaha of the Hig-Veda. The Sanhitas, 
Btahmanas, Upanshadt, and Aranyakos of the Vedas ore desig¬ 
nated 01 tmti, or "heard’*; and all other Hinds sacred scrip¬ 
tures are aiinply mri/i, or '‘in^ired,* as distinguished from the 
“heard" or directly rtrealed word. The three great schools of 
Hindu philosophy [Daraana, “ demonstraiioa ^ and their three 
supplementary s dtoo l s, the Nyaya and Vaisesbilu, the Sankhya and 
Yoga, and the Pnnra-Miroaiun [“eulier” Mimarua] and Uttara- 
Mimanaa [“later” hlimanaa}, or Vedanta, all itnplicsdy accept 
the dirine aothority of die Vedas, hot explain them differently. 
It was the Brabmans’ claiming the direct revelation of the Brah- 
manas that mainly led to the schism of Buddhism. The Nyaya 
and Sankhya schools were probably in existence before the time 
of Gautama Buddha, but the Vedanta [the “end,” “object,” or 
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” scope " Oif the Vedas,] schoot Bcems to have arisen in oppositkm 
to the teaching of Btiddbinn, which was popolariy regarded os 
a aj«tcin of atheism. To tt the Vedanta school opposed the 
doctrine of piintbeum. But Vedontism is rcaJI/ nothing eUe 
than Kihiltsm; and tbo agnostic teaching of the Sankhya sdiool 
is the common basis of all systems of Hindu plitlosophy. 

Qoeel}' connected with the Vedas on tlie Sutras and Parisishtas. 
The word rMAns literally means a " thread ** or ” string,” and the 
Sntias are little books consistiog of a string of short sentences, 
givbg the quintessence of the Vedas in the condsest possible form, 
ibr the inctroctioa of students in the accnixnilatcd lore of the 
7edaa. The Parisishtas are of later date, and, aa their name 
indicates are “supplementary" to the Suttot. They are inteodetl 
sot lor the instruction of the young, bat to convey to the ignorant 
multitude, in a popular and supcrfidat form, general infewnution 
regarding their reli^n. They mark the transition from tlut 
Vedic to the Puranic literatme of India. 

The true Vedic age has been divided by Max Muller into 
four periods. The firit is tiiat of the CkhAndai [“ metro wiiich 
he Axes between b.c. isoo and luc looo, wlien the oldest 
hymns of the Kig«Veda were first composed, and the Vedas had 
not yet been reduced to their present form. The second or 
Manira period, he fixes between o.c xooo and &c &oej and 
the Uiird or BmkmaMa period, during which the Uponnhads 
aUo were composed, between ilc 8oo and 8.c Coe. The fourth, 
or Sti/ra period, esetends the Vedic age to ii.C. aoo. In reality 
the Rig*Veda is the only Veda, stnee from it almost exclusively 
the Yajiir-Veda and Soma-Veda arc derived. Indeed they are 
merely different arrangements of its hymns for special sacrifices 
and other rites, and for singii^ The Atharva Veda also is 
sootciiines not acknosrledged to be a Veda at all, but only a 
supplonent to the others. The last hymn (ratt/la] of the dtird 
book [s*a«f«b] of the Sanhlta of the Rig-Veda consists of ax in* 
vocatiom by the Rlsbi Viswamitro, one of which is the celebrated 
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gayatri, or verse of eigbt syllables, known os " the holiest verse 
of the Vedas,” and the modier of the Vedas,” which it k the 
datjr of every Brahman to repeat at all his devotions. U is a 
siaiple invocation to the sun, bat to it in the course of si^ the 
most myiterioos significance bos become attached. It k sakl in 
the Code of Mann, ch. vi. v. 71: ” Even os the dross of metals 
is consumed by fire, so is a man parified of hk sins by meditating 
on the mystic word [OM], and the melodioos measure of the 
ptyatn.” The address to the sun is in these words: "Let us 
adore the light of the divine sun [stm/il]. May it enligfateii our 
minds. *' 

The Upo-Vedos are also four, namely, 

I. The Ayur-Veda, or science of medicine, derived from the 
Rig-Vedo. 

s. The Gsndhsrva-Vcda, of scienoe of music, derived from 
the Saina-Veda. 

3. The Dbanur-Veda, or military science derived from the 

Yajur-Veda. 

4. Silpa, or Sthapat)ti>Veda, on llte mechanical arts and 

architecture, derived from the Atharva-Veda. 

These are all said to belong portly to the JhaiMamt and 
partly to the Stt/ra period. 

The Ved-Angas, or "members of the Vedas,” composed 
durins the Sat a period aro six, namely, 

T. The Sikdia, on pronunciation. 

s. The Chhandas, on prosody and verse. 

3. The Vyakaniu, on grammar. 

4. The Nirukta, in explanation of obscure words and phrases 

in the Vedas. 

5- The Kolpa, on religious ceremonies. 

6. The Jyotisha, on astronomy. 
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The Upp" | a« , <a “Additional limb* ” of the Veda, may alao 
be Arranged ac su^ namely, 

I. Tbc ItihaflAS, or epic poems. 

s. Ilm Piiranas, or legendary histories. 

3. The Yop, on logic. 

4. The Mimanm, on philoeophy. 

5. The Ohinna-^ostcas, on Jurisprudence. 

6. The Tantras, on ritnal. 

Thz Itihakas. 

The two great Itihaaos are the Ramayana, the adventures of 
Rama,” and the hCahabbarata, "the great [mr of] Bhoiata.” As 
compiled worics, both are attributed to the latest period of the 
Vcdic age. The cocnpilation of tlie Ramayana may be filed not 
later than B.C. 350, and that of the Mahabhaiata os late os D.C. 
350 } «nd neither, in their pceeent form, can be dated eariki than 

A. c. 500. The Mababharata was knoirn to Dion Chiysoatom 
abrrut nc 150; and as Megasthenes^ who was in India about 

B. C. 315, does not montion it, Weber places its date bstween 
these two eix>chi. But there can be no doubt that the legends 
of which both the Ramayana and Malubharata oousist have come 
down, by tradition, from the eaHiest period of the Vcdic age. 
There arc allusions in the Vodas to tbo onstenco of sneh 
pt^ular legends; and berc and Ibere, even in the Vedas, are to 
be found ballad stanias extolling the prowess of some prince 
of the day, or proits king of old, which Wuber has specified as the 
forcranncTB of the epic poetry of iltc Itthasic i>erio(l. The Kama* 
yana is coosidered to be the older of the two great poems; but 
the Mahairharau certainly desaibes on earlier, or at least a lets 
advanced, coodhion of Aryan societyin India. The Mahobhanta 
is a mythkal history of tbc Aryan colonisation of Hiitdastan, and 
the Ramayana of the Hindu conquest of the Dakhon and Ceylon. 
The special interest ofboth j)0«ms h that, while they embody 
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authentic legeixls of the earticat period of the Vodk they are, 
in their ptewnt fotta, pioductiaiu of the latest period of the 
(rue Vedsc a^e. They thus not only aAsd a complete picture 
of the patriarchal and heroic stages of Aryan dviUsatton in 
India, such ns could not be composed from the original Vedas 
alone, but at the tame time lay bom the influences by wbidt 
it VOS gradually brought under the religious state system of 
the Brahmans as organised in the Code of Menu and re¬ 
maining stereotyped to this day. At every turn the simple 
legends of the Aryan boUad-nuikers are strutned rad distorted 
until their character is wholly changed, and obviously for the 
purpose of aeterLiag the supernatuml onthorit}’ of the Biahoaans. 
We sec the popular heroes of the Vedic age becoming gods, 
and the shadowy gods of the Vedas gradually taking the posidve 
fonos under which they appear in the Puiania, and have ever 
since been worshipped. Fortunately there is no great difficulty, 
so Sanskrit echolan say, in determining what ia these epics is 
lieroic hiatoiy, and what the craftily contrived coiraptioiiu of their 
scheming compUert. 

Tun hLuuOHABAT.V 

The hfaiuihhanta consists of 330,000 long lines, whidi are 
said to have been first collected and arranged together, in eighteen 
large volumes, by the same person, Krishna Dwoipsiyana, who is 
reputed to have been the compiler of the Vedas and caiUer 
Puranas, and is commonly known by the name of Vyasa, or 
" the fitter together.” 

The Aryos in India, before they were divided into the cartes 
cstablshcd by the Code of Menu, are spoken of os belonging to 
either the Solar Race, Svfya-vanta, or the Lunar Race, CAa/tdra^ 
ra*sa. The Solar Race, which reigned in Oodh, was the more 
edebrated, and the Rama of the Ramayana is its great hera The 
Mohabharata it the relation of the long feud and final destructive 
battle between the kindred Kauiavas and Pandavas, who were 
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desccnilcd tbrotigh Bhanta from Puru, the ancestor of one branch 
of the lainar Race. The other' branch was deecended front 
Yadu, and became extinct in Krishna anil his elder brother 
Balaranu, who arc the real heroes of the Mahabhamta. Both 
Yadavas and Faoravas trncctl back their conusoo lineage through 
Yijati, the fifth king of the Lunar Race, and Nahnsha, Ajrui, and 
Pororaras, to Uodha, the planet Mcrcurj’, and Chandra, or Soma, 
the Moon. TthnTata , the son of Duahyanta and Sakuntala, the 
bcnrinc of Kalidasa's immortal drama of the Fa/ai Rt/rg, was 
(he founder of the kingdont of Bharata, in the Doab between 
the (tongca [Ganga] and Jumna [Yamona]. Hii son was Hastin, 
who built Hasdnapura, the mins of which arc still traceable 
fifty-nine niilcs N.E. from Delhi. Hattin's aon was Kura, and 
Kura's was Santanu, whose son, by the holy river goddess Ganga, 
was Bhiihma, “the terrible.* Bhishmn wished to many the 
nymph Satyavati, the mother of Vyaia by die RLshi Parasan. 
The Riihi met her as site was crosair^ the river Jumna, and 
(heir son, who was bom on no island [Av^] in tliat river, was 
tbunce caUiid Dwaipoyana. Satyavad's paicnts objected to her 
natrying Bhiduna, since any son she might bear to him would 
not neccwirily succeed to the throne, to which Bhishma was heir- 
apparent; and SI Santana wished in bis old age to many again, 
Bbahioa gave her up to his fiuher, and vowed never to marry, 
or to accept (he throne. She bore Sanunu two sons, and so 
became the grandiuotbcr of the rival Kauravas and Pandavas. 
Ihc dder son was killed in battle a G.vndharva king; and 
when the second also died childless, but leaving'two widows, Satya¬ 
vati called in the sage Vyasa to many them, and raise up seed to 
his half-brother. The widows were so shocked at his frightful 
appearance, caused by his austerities, that the elder one dosed 
her e)'es when he enme to her, and so gave birth to a blind son, 
Dhritaiasbtia, the father of the Kauravas; and (he younger turned 
so pale that her son Yfus called Pandu [*' the pole the reputed 
father of the Paadam. Satyavati desired greatly to have a 
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grandchild without blembh, nod os the widows woald not look 
on Vynsa again, a tlaTc-girl was made to take their place, who 
became the mother of Vidura. These children were all brought 
op together by their unde Shiihnui, now regent of the kingdom. 
When Dhritanuhtrm becamo of age, be, being blind, was passed 
over for the throne, in favour of I^odn j but, when the latter be¬ 
came a leper, Dhiicanuhtia was made king in hit iteod He 
uotried Gandhatt, snd by her bad ooe hundred tons, the Kaurwvas 
[so callod after their grest-grandfatlier Kxiru], the eldest of whom 
was. Duryodhana, the hard to subdue," and an only dar^hter, 
Otih-aala. Pandu nurried two mves, Pritfaa or Kunti, the aunt of 
Krishna, and Madri; but being a leper, he never consorted with 
cither, and their five sons were begotten by oihcn, their parentage 
being attributed to various deities. Kuori's three sons, Yudhisb- 
thin, '‘'firm in battle,” Bhinw, *'th6 terrible,” and Arjuna, "the 
shixung one," were attributed to Dhatma, a deified Rislii, the 
peraonificarion of goodness and duQ*. Vayu, the god of the wind, 
and Indrs, the goil of the firinamcDt, respecuvely; and MadiTs 
twin feont, Nakub, the mongoose," and Sahadeva," the creeper," 
were attributed to the Aswina, or twin sons of Sorya, the god of 
the sun. Pandu acknowledged them all, and they are the Pand- 
avas. Kunti bad had another son by Sitryn before her marriage 
with Pandu; this son was not acknowledged by Pandu, and in the 
fatal rivalry between the cousins sided with the Kauniv&s. He 
was called Kama, and Kanina [“ the bastnnland his relatioo. 
ship to them was not known to the Paxtdavas until after his 
tragical death. Th« Pandavas on the death of their father were 
taken to the court of their uncle, the blind Dhritaiusbira, who 
received charge of them and treked them as he treoted his sons, 
wilhwlrom tlieywcru instructed in tJie military art by the Btalmian 
Drona. When their education wu finished, a grand assault of 
arms was held to enable the young princes to shew their skill 
and prowess before the court of Hastinapum; and it was in this 
contest that the long gathering jealousies of the coiuina first broke 
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into an open qaorrel. Shoctly aAenrarda Che KnDravas were 
sene to chastise Drupada, the king of Fanchohi [Rohilkhaad and 
the Caogctic Doab], an old schoolfellow of Drona's, whom be 
had tnortally oSeDded by repodbting his aatitaintaoe& The 
K&uravss failing in their attack, the l^andavas nurched out to 
tbeir sapport, and van<iuisbcd Lhupada, and Uought him back 
a prisoner to Dions, a feat which only the more incensed the 
Katutvas against them. Drupada also, burning under his humilia¬ 
tion, prerailed upon two Ikahoians to peifORu a sacriiice, by the 
d&cacyofwhkhhaobtauiedtwoduldreu, a son, Dhrishta-dyumoa, 
and a dangler, Draupadi, by whom it was promised that be should 
be levcDged on Drona and the Bbarala kingdom. 

The FandBTai grew so lapadly in favour with Dliritarashtia 
that at length he appointed Yudhishtliiin os [“little 

»ja or heir apparent The oppotition of Duryodhana to this 
act was to determined that at last the Maharaja was posuaded 
to edie the Pandavas from Hastinapura; when Yudhishtfaiia and 
all Ijts brethren and their mother Kunti [Madii had became a 
taii on Paodu'i death] took Icaro of thdr ancle, and deported into 
the great jungle toward Varanavaia, the modem Allahabad. Their 
exodus indicates the mannci in which the Aryat gradually ex¬ 
tended their outposts in India; and their contests with the abori- 
gineii, who are idgmatised under the names of Rakshases and 
Asnm, "hobgoblins" and "demons," remind the reader of tbe 
stnig^ct of tbe Dutch and English cdonists vrith the Zulus 
and CalTres in South Africa. While engaged in clearing the 
Varanavaia jungle, the Pandavas lienrd of king Dnipsda having 
proebimed a npayamwara, or touroament, at which bis dau^itcr 
Diaupadi would select a husband from among her many suitors. 
The word rm^'amwira Kterally means "own chwe,’' but as the 
lady gcnendly diosc the suitor who most distinguished himseif in 
tbe athletic sports held on the uccasioo, it came at last to signify 
a tournament, at which some beautiful damsel became tbe prise 
‘ of the victor. So all tlw Pandavas went to the sixyatmaara of 
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D»Qp*di, bot diigamd w BiahiMiw, to hide themscl«* from the 
K«mvM, whom they knew would be sure to be present 

Tbe blight Aijnna outshone all other competitors in the feats 
of the arena, and became the selected bridegroom; and great was 
his joy in Draupadi as she went down to him from her seat, 
“radiant and gracefiil as if she bad dcaccnded from the city of 
gods." But great was the rage of the assembled Rajas at having 
been beaten, as they auppoeed, by a Biabman, and they were ap* 
peased oijly when Krishna made known to them the real position 
of Aijuna and the Pandavaa. On this their ancle recalled them to 
his court, and divided his kingdom between them and lus sons, 
giving Hastinapum to his sons, and Indraprastha, dose to the 
modem Delhi, to his nephews. It was while they were at Indra- 
pmstha that Krishna, who, after his expulsion from Mathura 
[Muttra], had emigrated to Dwaraka [Dwarital paid the Pandavai a 
visit, atiH went out hunting with them in the Khandava forest, vdiich 
he and Agni, the god of fire, hdped then in burmnft against 
the oppodrion of India, foe g^ of tbe firmament or rain; and it 
was on fois oocadoa diat Krishna reedved from Agni the discus 
and mace, which he bears as his attributes. Afterwards Aijuna 
went to visit Krishna at Dwaraka, whence, with tbe coanKance 
of Krishna, he eloped with Subhadra, Kiishna’s ristcr, much to 
the annoyance of Bolarama, her elder brother, who wished her to 
tnarty Duryodhaaa, the leader of the Koumvat. * 

Yudhiihthhu having aabdned all his enemies round about him, 
and slain Jamaandhs, the king of Magadha [Bibafl to avenge 
Krishna, resolved 10 perform the raja-ttty* or “royal mcrifice," 
as a eolonn symbol of bis supremacy over the tributary kin^ <rf 
IndmiJrastba, all of whom were required to be present This 
more than ever cxdled the enmity of the Kauravaa, who to 
ruin Yudhiihthira invited him to a gambling match in which be 
lost all be poeseamd, and all bis brothers possessed, and at lost 
gambled away his brothers, and himself, and Draupadi, as slaves to 
the Kauravaa. When Dulisasana dragged Draupadi forward by her 
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Iiair, Bliiciu ^'ovefl to drink Iiis blood for tbe insolt; and when 
Dur}-Ml}tana riuthu* insulted her hy forcii^ her U» sit on his 
h)>, Uliinu rowctl to break bis right thigh-bone. Dhritarashtta 
inulcd on all the I’andavss being freed and their proper^ re* 
uored to them; but again Vudhtshihira was tempted bf the dice 
boa, the agreement this time being diat the wintsers should obtsin 
the entire kingdom, and tbe losers go into exile foe twelve yean 
in the jungle, and thereafter ih'C concealed for one year more in 
a dfy: ami again Yndhulithira lost, and with his brothers snd 
l>rau{x»li went forth into the wilds. This is the second exile of die 
l^aodavas. In the jungle Viidhcshdiira meets his father T^hanna, 
who is punonified goodness and duty. Me asks his son all Kwts 
of i{uestiuits about the UtahmaDS, and Yudhiahthira .answers him 
in the true f]iirit of tlwir risng pretensioos. Ilhinui also meets 
Manuman, the monkey ally of Rama, who tells him Uk whole 
btory of the Kainayana, and nflcrwards takes him to the gardens 
of Kuvcia, the god of hell and uf wealth, in the Himalayas, 
«-huv be found the flower with a thousand petals, the pcrfiimo 
uf which makes the oki young and the sorrowing joyful Arjuna 
also, b}' the advice of his mythical grandCuher, the Ushi Vyon, 
proccedod to the Himalayas, to indnee India to grant him the 
cetestiil weapons which would ensure him victory over the Kau- 
raros. Indra refen him to Siva, whose name is nnknown in tbe 
^'edas, hut whose cbamiter is analogous to that of the Vedic god 
Kudn [’‘roarer”], the roaring tlc 5 tr 03 'ing and recreating god of 
blomK, the flithcr of (he hfaruls. Siva, having been propitiated 
b}' the course of severe sustcritios which Aijuita undervrent, gave 
him Ofbc of his most powerful weapons: and then Kuvera, Ysma, 
the judge of the dead, IiMlr.i, and Vanina, the oldest of the Vedic 
gods, the maker aiul upholder of heaven and earth, and later the 
god of t]»e ocean, presentetl themseU’cs to Arjuna as the regents 
of the four quarters of the universe, the north, south, casl and 
west, reflectively, aivd fiiraished him each with his own peculiar 
weapon; after whitii Indra carried him away to tbe echwrinl caty of 
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AmuBTad, where Aijuna spent man/ /ears pmetkiog bU arms. 
He was then sent by India to fight against tbe Daityns [Titans], a 
race of tbe giants or demons of the later Hindu mythology. It is 
believed that the old Vedk gods, sod beloved natiooal heroes of 
the Indian Aryas, were associated in this myth with Siva, in order 
to popularise the btter, and win over the mau of Hindus to the 
Bndimans in their mortal straggle for supremacy with tho Bud¬ 
dhists. Among tbe autbentk inddecus of tbe second exile of tho 
Pondavas ma/ probably be bstanced (i) tbe capture of Dor/odbana 
and Xania b/the Candharvas, a bin tribe, subscqacntly converted 
in the Vedas into heavenly beings, and tbeir rescue by the Fandaras; 
(s) the raja-siija, or " royal sacrifice,* celebrated by Duryodhana, 
which, by an obvious gloss of later times, ia dessibed as in honooi 
of Vishnu, whose name occurs in the Vedas only aa a lesser 
divinity, tire pcrsonificatioo of the pervading energy of tbe soo, 
but who in the Fuianic age became the most popular of tbe 
Hindu gods, and is indeed recognised by his special votaries 
as the sapreme god of tho Brahmanical triad, Jindiina, Siva, 
and Vishnu ; and (3) tbs attempted abduction of Diaapadl by 
Jaysdraiha, Ra]a of the Sindhus, and the husband of I>uh-«a]a. 

In tbe thirteentfa year of their exile, the Pandavas entered the 
aervioc of the Raja of \' 1 rata [near the modern Jaipur] in disguise, 
and assisted bim so valorously in fighting Sasarmon the Raja of 
Trigartba [the three strongholds,*’ the modem Kangra and Jaland¬ 
har l>oab], and repelling a wanton invasion of tbe Kaucavas, that 
when the thirteen yean of their exile were passed, and tbe Pan¬ 
davas declared themselves^ Raja Virata gave bis daughter 
Uitom in mamage to Abhimanyu, the son of A^una, ond resolved 
to assist tbe brathera in their attempt to recover their lost 
kingdom. A great ooundl of the Pandavas and their allies was 
held at the maniage feast of Abhimiinya and Uttara, at which 
. Krishna regularly moves a resolution, which is duly secooded by 
Balarama, to the effect that before entering on a war with the 
Kauiavas, in which tbe latter were sore to be defeated, an 
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Bxnbaasador should be sent to them, to counsel them to restoTe 
half Au lilftgdom to the Pandams. This is opposed bp Satjraki, & 
trintmnn of Kiisbiu, ood b/ Rs^ Drup&da, in set speeches in 
support of an amendment to call tlieir allies to anas at ooce, 
and be bdbrebsctd with the Kanravu Knshna replies He 
acknowledges diat the counsel of Dnipada is xiKisonable, but 
as rqpnls hunsdT, being equolljr related to the KAsraToa and 
Pandavas, he mutt remain neutral, and will return to Pwmknj 
adding, “If Durpodhana will consent to a Just treat]’, well and 
good, very many lires win be saved. If he will not, then summon 
}'oar allies to aims, but lot your messengers come to me last of 
alL" Then Kruhou retomed to Dvaraka, and Raja Drupada sent 
his own priest as on eavoy to Hastinapura. Hem another council 
was at ODoe held to receive the brahman, when it was resolved 
to send Sonjayu, who was both minister and charioteer to 
DhritarasbUtt, on a return erobatay to the Pandavas, accompanied 
by (he funQy priest of Raja r>tupada. Here it is interesting 
to dbaem} how during the dmo of the predominance of the 
Kshatriyus, or Aryan nobdiiy, among tha Hradus, the charioteer ■ 
WHS always the coaddenUal adviser and friend of his master, 
and was gradually superseded only by the household pciest 
[/twrtpArVA, literally “man put forward"] or Brahman [^roAman, 
litcrany “ prayer “-beater], who would appear to have oiipnally 
been the frrnity cook. Sanjaya, in turn, is received in council, and 
triis to penuade the Pandavas to return to Hutinapura without 
insisting on tuiy pledge to receive back half the kingdom. But 
the Pandavas were not to be put off widi mere offers of amity 
and firotvciion, and in the end Sanjaya is respectfully dnmissed, 
with the message to tluryodhaQa that the five Paitdavas vrill be 
content with nothing less than the restitution to them of the 
five dbtrkts of Bharsta. On his return to Hasdnapora, Sanjaya 
had a secret interview with the Maharaja Dhritarasblra, who 
spent nil the fdioving night in consultation widt Vidun, and 
ut the morning caQcd his sons to council, and sent for Sanjaya,' 
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who delivered to them tbe itieasagc irom YndbitHdiini. They 
coaid come to so Agzeeinent, and do aoswer vru retained 
to the I'sndavax. Then YndhUhthira applied Ibr advice to 
Kiishua, who offered to go as ambassador to Hastinapun; and 
this offer being accepted, Kiisbaa seloctcd a pro^terous moment, 
aDcl, having bathed and irotsliipped Smya and Agni, went 
his way to Hastinapura. Ue sent fonran) a messenger to 
anoounco ha approadi, and Vidnm advised that a depatation 
of the chieitftios should go forth to meet him, but Dnryodhana 
objected. On entering tbe dty ICrabna was received by all 
the ICauravos except Duxyodhana, and took up his lodging in the 
house of bis aunt Kuoti, the mother of the IhuidarBrS. Tbe Diah> 
maos of Hostinapnni pokl the highest hoDoure to him ; and it a 
evident that the compilers of the h£ahabhara£a intend here to 
represent Kritlma as on incaraarion of Vishnu. When he pro¬ 
ceeds to council, Karada the Rishi, to whom so many of the Vedic 
hymns ore ascribed, and one of tbe attendants of the throne of 
Ihahn^ and tbo other Rishii, appear in tbe heavens to meet him, 
and take tbeii seats beside him. Krishna counsels peace, and 
appeals strongly to the Maharaja to be juit to tlie Pondavsa 
Tbe Maharaja enoeals him to use his inducoce with Duryo- 
dhona: “ He refuses to listen to bis mother Gondhori, or to the 
pious Vidus, or to the wise Bbisluna, and if you can move my 
wicked son, you will be acting like a true friend, and I shall be 
greatly obliged.” Theu Krtsboa reasons with Duryodhona, sod 
Bbtshma and Dtona and Vidun retDonsuaie with him. He only 
becomes roDie exasperated, and, being encouraged by die evil 
advice of Duh t a sa na, abruptly leaves the assembly. Gandhari 
brings him hock aod rebukes him before the council, but he 
tgain leaves it accompanied by Duhsasano, Kamo, and Sakinri. 
Then Krishna revealed bis divini^. All tbo gods baaed from 
hb body at once, and flames of Are from all hb members, and 
the rays of tbe sun shone forth from the pores of his skin: snd 
all the assembly dosed their eyes, and there was an earthquake,' 
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And ^reat (ior fell oa «IL Tlicn in a moment Krishna re- 
oBRimed )»s homanit}’, and took leave courtcotulf of the 
Mahamja, uying, “ I forgive you, but when the son is bad, the 
jteoplu will cone tlte father also." Tlie whole of this legend 
of Krishza is adroiued to be a Ikahmanical interpolation, and 
marks a tttige in the development of the Kiahna of the 
Kshatriya btdlads into a uianirestatian of Vishnu. 

There wu nothing to be done now but prepare fortite great 
battle. The Kauravai entrenched themselvei in the plain of 
Kuruksfactra, ae. *'the field of the Kurus," the plain between 
the $araswati and Jamna, where are Taneshwor and Panipat, 
and elected Bhi^una their commander. The Pondavas elected 
Dbrishtadyumna to command them; and falling into thdr 
ranks, with flags flying and drums beating, marclied forth to meet 
the Kauravos. They halted besklu a lake which lay betwoen them 
and the Kauravas, and ou the other side they dug a great trench. 
They appointed also signs and utUchwonls, so that at night¬ 
time uwry one might pats in safety to his own ()uaTtcra, and the 
giianls be ever on the alert. For a dny or two dialleoges were 
imcrrhangeci, in very abosive language, between the two camps. 
Then rertain rules were agreed to on both tides, of the nature 
of a Geneva convention, fur mitigating the horrors of the coming 
baitlu. There was to be ito stratagem or treachery, but fair stood- 
op fighting; there was to be a perfect trace between the combats; 
fugidt-es, supptianU, drummers, and chariot-drivers were to be 
treated as non-combatants; no combat wag to take place without 
warning, or Iictwccn aneqiials; no tliinl warrior was to intervene 
betvtMTTa two combataoCs; and no fightiDg was to take place 
during the preliminary abosive challenges. In the battle which 
followed, which represents a real event in the early history of the 
Axyas In India, the comlutanls utterly dia^orded these rules, 
wliicfa are clearly of subsequent Brabmanical origin. The dis¬ 
sertation on the geography of the worid with which the charioteer 
Sanjayn entertains his ro}iil master on the eve of the battle is 
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another Bnhmanical interpobtion; os is also the dialogue held 
before both on the morning of the first day of the battle, 

between Aijuna and Kiirima, who acted os Aijona's charioteer. 
It is krtown as the Bhagavad-Gita, or "songof the divine one," 
that it Krishna, and, with the Blntgavata Punna, it the teu>book 
of the Putanic worship of Knslma oa Vishnu. It is a protest 
against war, but the eoncluiion reached is that when fighting 
beoDmes a dnty we must enter on it valiantly, without heed to tiie 
sin of slaughtering oUicra. The bottle lasted eighteen days. Oa 
the second day the King of M.igadha [Bihar] and his two sons ue 
slain by Ehishma, The third day is distinguished by a tremendous 
charge of the Pandavas in half-tnooo formation. On the tenth da}\ 
Bhisbma is wounded in single combat with Aijuna, when the com- 
marrd devolved on Orona. On the thirtccDth day Droaa dnws 
up the Knumvae in the form of a spider^ web; into which the 
youthfid ALhimanyu drives his duriot, and is overpowered by. 
six of the Kaoravas and sbiiL On the fomteentb dayAtjuna 
abp Jayadmtha, and the battle rages all through the following; 
sight by toichlighL On the fifteenth day, Dhrishtadynmna sbya 
Dross, who it succeeded in the command of the Kauravaa by 
Kama. On the seventeenth day Bhima sbys Ouhsasaita. AAer 
stniuking him wkh a blow of hia mace, he anight him up by the 
waist, and whirled him round and round his head, and then dashed 
him to the ground, shouting: This day I fulfil my vow against 
tho man who insulted Dianpadi.” Then he cut off his head, 
and bolding his two hands to catch tire blood he drank it off, 
crying out, '*Hahal sever did 1 drink of anydiing so sweet 
before." On the same day Arjuna slays Koroa, who it sooceeded 
os commander of the Kouravos by Salya, who was slain on tire 
eighteenth and hat day of the battle by Yudhishtbin, when the 
utter defiat of the Kainavas followed. Duryodharta concealed 
himself in the lake which separated the two camps, but was toon 
discovered and forced to come out aixl engage in single combat 
with Bhima. The latter, after a desperate encounter, smashed 
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Dufyodhana't right thigh-bone, m he had vowed to do for the 
inaolt oSeicd to Dnspadi tbirtcea jretn before; and when 
Duryodhona &0, bo kicked him on the bend, and le& him for 
0<»a/L Thic foul action to gteally ezeated the wrath cf Yadhiihthira, 
that aflor the bottle Bhiraa fell at the feet of hii eldeet brother 
and wept and implored panlon for hia am. Then Knalnw 
aounded his ahell with all hia might, and proclaimed the reign 
of Raja Yndhiahthira; and all the i>copIe who were preaeot 
rejoiced greatly, and filled the air with oedamationB of "Long 
life to the Raja Yodhiahthia I " 

The I'andavas pro c e e ded at once to the comp of the Kaniavas 
and obtained a great apoR Then they went on to Hastinapnia, 
where the meet affecting interviews took place between them and 
the M^»nja Dhiitorashtra and bia (pieen Gandbari. Meanwhile 
Aswatthama, the son of Diona, had entered the Pandavaa' camp 
by treachery, and slain the Pondavas' five sons. Hu took their 
five heads to Doiyodhana and offered them to hbn as the fire heads 
of the Pandavos themselves. l>atyodbana in the twilight was unable 
to Jesting uish them, but he rejoiced greatly, and asked that the head 
of libinu might be placed in hit hands. With dying energy he 
pressed it with alt hts tnigirt, but when be found that it crushed 
within hb grasp, be knew that it was not the head of Sbima, and 
rqwoached Aswatiharaa biUorly for slaying hormleas youths, saying 
with his last breath; " My enmiw was against the PiDdavaa, not 
against these Hpar innocents." Draupadi pe ayw l for reveuge on 
.hswadhami, but Yodhtththira represented that be was the son of 
a Jlnthcian, and that his iiunishraent must be IcA to V'iduuL The 
burning of the bodies of the dead Kajas followed, and it is 
noteworthy that there is no reference in this account to the re/f, 
or later Hindu custom of widows iromcdatiDg themselves on the 
fuMsal pyre of their husbands, nor do any llrahmatis opfiear to 
have officiated on the oocasioo. The Kaoravas having died 
fighting bravely, their apiriu ascended U> the heaven of India. 

Aita the burning of the slain, Yadhiihthira with hit brethica 
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entered Hnadnipcra ia trittmph, and wu intulled os Raji, ia 
the room of Duryodhaoa, under the Qominat sovereigaly of 
DhriUiaihira. 

When he mi firmly established in the kingdom, he resolyed 
to celebrate the great lacriiicc known as the atmxmtdka, or 
" aaaifice of a horseIt was on assertion of a Raja’s pcetenaion 
to supremacy over the whole vroild. A hone of a potticnlsr 
colour was p r ocured, and kt loose to wander a year at its viU. 
Its entrance into any foreign kingdom was vutnaUy a challunge 
to its Raja, cither to submit to the supremacy of the Raja 
to whom the hone belonged, or to offer him battle. Moreoret, 
a Raja who thni began an arwanfdha, and failed to lecore 
the restoration of his horse, became disgraced in the eyes of bis 
snlqocts and naghboun. IT, on the contiaiy, he succeeded in 
forcing tbt subnuimon of the Rajas into whose territories his horse 
sticcesstvcly strayed, and thns at the end of the year bronght it 
back triumphsntiy again to bis own city, the animal would be 
saoificed to tbe gods m the presenoe of all the Rajas who had 
become tributary, and dre Qtwuntdka would be closed by a grand 
fcMt, at whkb the roasted flesh of the horse woold be eaten as an 
Imperial dish.^ The rite has long airreo disappeared ftren Indian 
life, but the mythical character attributed to it in the Mahobharata 
shows the deep impreaskin mado by it three thousand yean ago 
on tbe minds of die Hindus, who naturally in time came to associate 
it with the earUes tables of the passage of die son throu^ the 
heaveni. The twelve odrenturcs of the hoiK which Yudhishthica 
loosed are twelve legends connected with tbe countries over vhicb 
the sun is supposed to ihinein bis annual course. Arjona followed 
the horse, and at the end of the year returned in triumph with U 
and the conquered Rojos to* Hastinopura. Tbe conduding cere¬ 
monies of the great function were altogether seventeen, of which 
the chief were the offering of the h«ma [Sarcostemma viminale] 
and the sa crifice of the hone, that b, tbe roasting of the 
> T%* Uintry «/ ladU, lUborsWhselcr, vel L p. j^S. 
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bone, and tbe brewinc of the iACoxiating HqBor for the feast, 
the real aignificaace of vhich wts not religioss bat political. 

Tbe asKvmIka of Yudhisthua is followed in rapid socceastoa 
bjr the xetiibutive tragedies which close the story of the 
Mahabborata. Dtssensions arise between Bhiina and tbe old 
bUnd Maharaja, who cannot forget tbe creel deaths of hit son 
St the hands of Bhirao. At laa^ with his heort-brokeD qoecn 
Gaodbaii, and Kunti, his brother’s widow, and the saintly Vidura, 
he retires into a jungle on the bonks of the Ganges. Here, to 
console him, Vyasa raises op out of tbe river tbe ghosts of those 
wbo were slain in the great battle of Bhorata. They appear all in 
their pomp as when (hey lived: and the Brahman compilers of the 
Mabaliharata ilhistnie a deep truth of hnman nature when they 
describe the dead Kauravas as meeting the living Findavas in 
perfect hietKishipfor all enmity liad departed from among them, 
and each went fbtwanl preceded by his bards and culogista, wbo 
sang the praites of tlic noble dead." Thus the night passed away 
in fnlnca of joy betu'een the dead and the living: and when the 
momieg dawned, tbe dead all mounted their chariots and horses 
sgain and disappeared into (he sacred Ganges. Shortly after tlits 
tbe jungle to which Dhritaraihtra IituI retired was consumed by a 
fire, in which the old king and his queen, and Kunti, and all wbo 
were with him, pciiabed. Tbe Pandavas were smitten with super* 
natural remorse and horror at the event, and ever deepening dark- 
DciB fell on them for tbe rest of their days. Fearful omens (MIowed. 
Evety one felt that something terrible was impending, but no one 
knew bow and when it would happen. It came to pass in the 
destruction of Drarakn, tltc capital of Krishna’s kingdom of 
Gujarat, by an earthquake. The apparitions which are said to 
have appeared to its inhaUtanls are evidently the viaona of 
lilirittm trtmmi, folbv,ing the abuse of wine, whicli was tbe be* 
setting sin of this city. The chieftains are daciibed as constantly 
indulging in wine potties, and insulting the Brahmans. Suddenly 
tbe thakra or disc of Krishna was caught up to heaven; and the 
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«nngiis of Kruboft a&d BaUmma, the palmTia-trce of Babmma, 
aod the bird Gvuda of Kriahna, aepwated thenitei<rcs from the 
standarda os which the/ were figured, ood diaappcared ia the 
heKTens. The Apearaaet/the njrmpba of Indra'a heaven, appeared 
in the aky, and cried out to the people, “ Arise aod be jre gone I" 
In a tumnlt created by a drunken Yadava with the Brahmans, all 
the Yadavaa were alaughteroJ bjr one aaoiher, and the sons and 
grandsons of Krishna were amoi^ the slaughtered. Balatama had 
already taken flight, and died of exhaustion in die jnn^e, where 
Kiislma, who followed him, was accidcotallf slain white resting 
against a tree, bjr a hunter named Jara, who mistook him for a 
deer. Hearing of his death, Arjuna proceeded to Dwaraka, and 
performed hia fanenU rites and those of bii father Vosodeva 
and all the Yadavaa who had been alaln. The residue of die 
race he gathered together to take back with him to Bhamta; 
and acarcelf had the/ left the city when the aca arose in a 
great heap, and oveiwhclrocd it, and all wlio reraaitmd in it On 
hia return march, Arjuna'a caravan was attacked by robbers; and 
when he reached the plain of Knrukahetra, five of Kiiihna'i 
widows burnt themselves on a funeral pile, while the remaining 
widows became devotees, and retired into (he jungle. IVhen 
Yudhisbthira beard from Aijnna oU that liad happened in Dwuaka 
to the Yadava^ he also resolved to give up the concerns of this 
world He divided die kingdom of Bliatata between the grandson 
of Arjuna and the only surriving son of Dhritarashtia, and, enjoin¬ 
ing them to live in peace and amity with each otlier, he took off 
all his jewels and royal raunent, and clothed himself investments 
made of the both of trees; and he and his ftrur brothers threw 
Che fire of their domestie cookery and sacrifices into the Ganges, 
and went iortb with I>raupadi from the city of Hastinapun, fol¬ 
lowed only by their dog. I'irst walked Yudhishdiira, (ben Bhima, 
then Aijuna, Uten Nokulo, then Sahadova, then Draupodt, and 
last tbeir dog; and they went through all banga ^Bengal] toward 
the rising sun, until they retched the everlasting rampart of the 
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Himalayas^ and Mount Ueri, the highest hearea of lodn. But 
it did not fall to all of them to entet in their bodies of Oesh into 
the heavenly dty. Their ttos and n>ond defects piercnted them. 
First by the srayside fell and perished Dtaupadi, ” too great was 
her lose forAijuna"; next Sahadeva, “heesteemed noiM equal to 
himsetf*’; then Nakqla, “he esteemcci none equal in beaxity to 
bimseU" ;then Aijuaa, “for he boasted, 'In one day could I de¬ 
stroy all ny enemies, and fulhlied it not' ”; then Bhima, “ because 
when his foe fell, he cursed him.*’ Thus Yudhishthiia went on 
alone, his dog following him, and as he went, Indra appeared to 
him, and invited him to cotcr liis heaven. But Yudhishthira te- 
fnsed to enter unless assured that Draapodi and his brethren would 
be received also, saying “ Not even into this heaven would I enter 
without them,” He is aasuied that they are there already, and k 
ogain asked to enter, “ wearing hia body of flesh," but refuses, unless 
his faithful dog may also bear him coui])any. Being admitted with 
hb dog, he^ by the elTect of maja or illurion, docs not at &nt find 
Draupodi and his brothers there, and refuses dierelore to remain, 
and insists on joining thorn in hell, wliere (hey am made to appear 
to him undergoing horrible tortures. Far mther would he aufler 
with hb dear friends of earth in Iiell than enjoy one moment of 
heaven s^xait flrotn them. Having thus endured the last test of tlie 
true humanity of hb soul, the whole scene of crud deception 
vanisfacB, and be, with Draupodi and his brothers, and all the 
Paudivas, dwell for ever with Indra in joy uDsi>eakable. 

Thus doses the hutory of the fratricidal stn^ggle of (he Pan- 
davBS and Kauravas. It » impossible to give any account of the 
cahaustlesi Ii^imIs of Krishna, the Hindu women's darling god, 
apart from his cooncxion with the main action of the Maha- 
bharaU; w of the separate episodes of Nala and Danuyanti, 
I>cvayani and Yayari, and Chandrabasa and Bikya, three exqui¬ 
site lectures of Hindu life, illustrating, respectively, frithfolness in 
lov^ marital mfidditj-, and the fickleness of fortune. “ The read¬ 
ing of the Mohabharata,'* ay the Hindus “destroys all sta . . . 
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fO much 10 th»t a auig^ sMm [dkticb or ooaplet] ia sufficient 
to wipe away ail guilt. This Mahabharata coataioi the histoiy 
of the gods of the Riahia [m. Vcdic gods] .... It contains 
also the h/e and aedoos of the one god, holy, wnDUtahle, and 
tnie, irfto ia Kiishna ... As biitter to all other food, as 
RialunaDs to all other men ... os amrita to all other panaceas, 
as the ocean to a pool of water, as the cow to all other quadra* 
pc<^ 80 ia the Mahabhaiata to all other histones. ... It is called 
Mahabburata because once upon a time the gods placed the 
Mahabharatn on one scale, and tbe Vedas on the other, and 
bocause tbe Mahablwata weighed heavies, it was colled by tl»S 
name, which mgnifiea Che greater weight" 


The RAKAYAira. 

The Ratnayana consists of 96,00a lines, and is divided into 
seven books, and its author, or compiler, was Valmiki, who is 
represented as raking port in some of its acenea. It illustratos a 
lar more advanced state of Aryan civUiution in India than the 
Mahahharata, It refers to a time when the empire of tbe Aryas, 
having been Ibroly established in Bbarala [DeHu], Kosala [Qudh^ 
hlagadha [BUior], MithiU lTatmt],and throughout Hindustan, had 
advanced to the conquest of tbe Dakban and Lanka [Ceylon]; 
and the epic chaiactcr of the poem is nmre petfsctly elabonted 
than in the Mahahharata. It is evidently founded 00 fact, for all 
the tradidona of Southern India asedbe its subjugation aitd dio 
diainiraiou of dtc wild aboriginal tribes to Rama, the conqueror of 
].anka, who is the first real Kshatriya hero of the later Vcdic 
age. Roma Chandra, tlic horo of Valmiki’s epic, probably re* 
presents in himself two distinct historical Raoiai, an oailicr, who 
ruled in gte-it glory at Ayodbya, and a later, who upheld die 
Brahmans against the Buddhists, and enabled them to establish. 
the Umga worship throughout tire Dalchan. He is, in fiict, the 
Rama of an ancient Atj’on traditiou, who is condemned H> exile 
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through the jealousy of his stqimotbcr, and ultimately restored 
to the throne of his ajicestors, codcsccd with a Kama, the pro- 
lector of the Bnhnuot of the Dakhou against the Buddhists; for 
it is certain chat the Buddhists were driven out of the Dakhan by 
the worshipfwn of Siva, and compelled to take refuge in Ckylon : ^ 
nor is the presumption inconsistent with the deification of the 
hero of the Ramayana os a maaifestation of Vtshno. Its itorj, 
as compiled by Valmiki, cavers the whole period of the rise and 
triumph of Buddhism, and of the hrat reaction of the Brahmans 
against it: and as in the Mahabharota the Brahmans sought to 
enlist the popular sympathies in their fovour by Tcprescnting 
theiT god Vishnu as identical with tbc Kshazriya hero Krishna, 
so in tho Ramayana Vishnu is represented as identical with 
Rama also: arrd Viriuiu is worshipped all over India to this 
day either at Krishna or Rama; while the worship of Rama 
prevub particularly in Oudh and Bihar. There are three Ramas 
in Hindu mythology, all of whom are rcpicsented as avatars or in* 
comatiooi ofViahnu, namely: (i) Parasu-Ratno, literally “ Rama 
with the axe.” who is known also os “ the First Rama,” the im* 
personation of Brahmanism militant against the Kshalriyas, and 
is the sixth avatar of Vishnu; (a) Bala-Ranu, the “ boy-Ratna,” 
or Halayudbt-Rama, U. **Raau with the plough,” Krishna's 
elder brother, who takes Krishna's place as the eighth avatar 
of Vishnu, when Krishna is regarded u abooluiely identical 
with Vishnu himself; and (3) Rama Chandra, the “ moon-like ” 
or " gentle Rama,'* known also as *' Rama with the bow ” [rle. the 
crescent moon], tire seventh avatar of Vbhnu. He is the great 
hero of the Aryan Solar Race, or Surya- Varna, which sprang from 
Ikshwaku, the son bf the hCanu Vaivaswsta, the eon of Suiya, 
the sun : and typifies the conquering Ksbatriyas advancing firom 
HiivdusCan into the Pakbon, ar>d subduing the baiboroos abort* 
gines, and again the secular leader of the Brahmankal priest¬ 
hood, expelling the Buddhists. He bckiirged to the dynasty of 
‘ TaftwTB Wbeeler. Jliauy if roL ii. pyt. ayy, 
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as 

tlie Sokr Racc wliicb reigned at Ayodhjra, die modem Oodb, 
and was the bod .of King Dasoiatha ; and the lUmayana is the 
atoiy of the loret of Raitia Chandra with Sita; of her abduction 
by Ravana, the demon king of Lanka or Ceylon; and of her 
recovery by lUmo, with the aid of the monkey chief, Hanunwu, 
and their iriamphaTit return to Ayodhya. 

Tho opening scene ia laid at Ayodliya, which is described like 
ludra-pnistba, bat in tar greater detail, as an ideal Hindu dry and 
state. The king Dasaiatha hod three queens, Kausalya, Kalkcyi, 
and Siunicra, but no son; and notwithstanding that beside these 
he took unto himself seven hundred and lifty other women, not 
one of them bore to him a son. Then he resolved to perform 
an atfcmntJ/ia, or saaLf.ee of a horse, and so propitiate the gods 
to give him a son. A horse was let loose for an entire year, and 
then brought back; the saciiSdal pits were dug in line^ in the 
form of the bird CaniUa, the vehicle of Vishnu, and the Ares 
kindled; and while hymns were chanted from the Snim* Veda 
the horse was ilain, and its carcase laid upon the fires; and the 
three queens were placed beside the carcase of the hone, the 
nearest to it beieg Kansalya. The iUshi Sringa performed nt«ff 
the Acma sacrifice for obtaining ions for the Maharaja Dasanitha. 
While the sage was sacrificing, Vishnu appeared to him out of 
the Arc with a golden vesae) AHed with the divine 
(ambrosia], saying, “O age, do you receive this vessel 
of payasa from me and present it to the Mahat^'a.” The 
Rtslu replied, pleased jounelf to deliver this veael to 
the Maharaja.*’ Then Vishnu said to Daaamdia, “O Mahaiaja, 
I present to you this payaia, the firuit of sacriAce .... let 
it be eaten by your beaDtiful queeus.” Dasaratha gave half 
of the payoia to Kausalya, and half between Kaikeyi and 
Sumitra; and in due time they bore to liim four sons; 
Kausalya bore Rama, Kaikeyi bore’ Bharato, and Sumitra bore 
Laksbmona and Satnighoa. Rama partook of lialf the nature 
of Vishnu, and Bbarata of a quarter, and I..nkshauuut and 
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Satnghna eodt of on eighth; and thiougboat their lives a]I 
the Inothen lived in tinbrnken fneodship* but Lakehmana devoted 
himsetf pKticuUrly to Kama, and Satnigbna to Bhanta. Vishiiu 
had pnanised the gods to become incarnate in order to destroy 
Karana, the demon king of Lanka, and in this manner chose 
Dasaraiha tor hii human parent Every section of the Rsniayana 
is Invaluohle fiir the stndcnt of the oit history of India, but 
it is impooible to enter here into them details. In the first 
section the boyhood of Rama is described with tbc most interest* 
iog minuteness; hov he began to speak by saying ‘'Fa” and 
" Mo," and calling himself " Ama* “because he conld not yet 
pronounce the letter R”; his first attempts at walking; his 
dresses, his toys; and how he cried for the moon, refusing to be 
comforted, unto Samaotra, the chief minuter of the kiug, brotight 
in a lookiag'gUss, and gave it to Rama to bold up to the moon, 
and so placed the moon in his honds.^ We are next told of 
the piercing of his ears in Iris third }'eBr, of the rites of his initin* 
tion in his flAh year, of his inve sti t m e with the sacred cord in his 
eluvcnth year, and of his youthful sports. One day when shoot¬ 
ing with a bow that bekmgod to a companion he bent it ao 
forcibly that it broke in two, on which his companion said to him : 
” Yen are strong enough to break my bow, but if yon would 
leoUy show your strength, you should go to the city of Mirhiia and 
bend the great bow of the god Siva, which is kept there by the 
Raja Janaka .... Tlie Raja has vowed to give hia lovely 
daughter Sita in marriage to tbc man who con bend thp great 
bow of Siva." Roma pondered much on this In bis heart, az>d 
when, aAer destroying the Rakshosoa who infested the outskirts of 
Kosala, the destined tnne had conw, he set out with his brother 
lokibnuna and the sage Visvamitra for Mithilo. When the 
Raja jooaka saw them approaching, he asked : "Who are these 

* la ths Fresch nnnery rUynux llu cMbl crio« for the mooiv whkh fa 
Ixoagkt eon to Um by its refindou in a bucket of water, into vhicli he .fa 
ineuuslaewlljr tipped bead fonauu. 
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two yoQthi, btigiit aod beautiful m A* inmujrtJ Aiwina?’ 
and Viswamitra replied: "They are Ae »oia of the Maharaja 
Dusaratha, the conquerors of the Rakshasas, and are come to tty 
and bend the great bow of Siva.’* Then Rama, smiling, bent the 
bow until it broke, and obtained the hand of Sita j who was eo 
wTniwl from tttoy a furrow, because the sprung out of the ground 
before her father’s ptoi^hshare while he was ploughing a field. 
T.flit«hm«M was married to her sister Unrlla, and Bharata and 
Satnighna, who came with their fathe r to MiAila to attend Ac 
espousals, were married to Ae two nieces of Janaka. On their 
way buck to Ayodhyo, they were met by the terrible apparition 
of Parnsu-Raiaa, AeBrahroandeiiroyer of the Kihaliiyaa. When 
VoasAtha and the oAer sages saw him, Aey cried out; '’Will 
the great Rama again destroy Ae Kahatriyis?“ Dot Parasu* 
Rarou turned to Rama Chandra, saying : “You ha7e broken tbc‘ 
divine bow of Siva, but I have artOther bow which Vishnu gave to 
me, and with it 1 hare conquered the whole world. Take it, oitd • 
if you can bend it, I will give you baltlc.” The heroic Rama,’ 
smiling, drew h, and discharged the arrow into the sky, saying to 
Pansu-Raina, " As you ore a Brahman I will not discharge it 
at you". Then Parasu-Rama knew that Rama Cbandta was 
Viahnu, and fell down and worahipped him. 

Rama's honeymoon bang passed, his father rcsolred A crown 
Ha son's bappioess by formally reoognmng him as yma-n^ 
[“little nja”]arhc{r-«pparent Then at once the peloce intrigues, 
wiA which all who know the life of Iiwlian courts are so familiar, 
begin, and do Ae work of the avenging Neme«i, which ever, in 
Ae conception of Ae ancient world, atteiKla on hunun felicity. 
Kaikeyi, Dasatatba’s secortd and favorite queen, had always 
beett kind to Rama, but a spiteful female servant now began 
working on her feelings, and roused her jealouBy on behalf of 
her own ton Dharata agnimu him; and Aus it came about that 
after a kmg struggle Dasawtha was prevailed ni>oo at the last 
moment to proclaim Bharata oa yuva-roja instead of Roma, for 
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whose issUlktion e%'Cf7 prqaratioD had boen nude; and Roma 
was ordered into exile. So Rama, with Stta and Lakahmaoa, 
bade iareweil to the Maharaja and the three qaeeoi, and de- 
jnrtcii into the forests amid the laiDcntadons of the whole 
city of Ayodhyo. They passed throug^h Sringaven, the modem 
Sungnir, and Pmyaga, the modem AUaliabad, a sacred Brahman 
town at the junction of the Ganges and Jamno, where they 
rested at tbo hermitage of Bluuodwaja, the father of old 
Diooa in the hialubhoraUi and then came to Cbitia-Kuta, 
a celebrated hill, south of the Jumna, in Bandclkhand, where 
was tbe hermitage of the sago and bant Valcniki, the aatboi 
or compiler of the Raniayana. From Cbitm-Kuta, itama sent 
hade hit chsrioteer to Ayodbya, and the people of the dty, seeing 
him return without Rama, again filled tbe air with their lamenta¬ 
tions. Dosaratha was distracted by his grie^ and, while imploring 
forgisTneas of Kaimlya, the tnoclier of Rama, felt back and died 
in her ama hlessengm were at ouoo sent off to ittwiram , who 
was absent, to letum and asnime the sovervign authority, but he 
refused, and, heaping bitter reproacites on Kaikeyl, his mother, 
dedanxJ his loyal auacbment to Rama as bb king, and comforted 
Kaimlya on the prospect of her son’s speedy return to Ayodhya. 
After the funeral ritea of Dasantha bod been duly performed 
(they are described with the utmost minuteness), Bbaiuta r«lt»rf 
tbe great council, to which ho announced his intentioa of Tutting 
Roma for the purpose of iostoUing him os king ] and at once set 
off for Chitia-Kuta. Rama declined to assume the Raj, until the 
term of bb father's sentence of banishment .-igoinst him was 
Bhaiotaas firmlyrefuscd to ascend the throne;andat lengthic was 
arranged that Bharata should return to Ayodbya as Rama’s TUe- 
gerent. The teir following years of hts ejule were passed by Roma 
and Sila and Lakshmana in going Ooro one hermitage to another. 
In tlib way they vidted the soge Atri, near the forest of Doadaka, 
the sage SanUianga, who sacrificed himsolf on a funeral pile, the 
sage Satikshna at Ramtek near Nagpur, and the sage Agasn’o, 
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at hit celduuted hermitage hi Mount Kunjam, to the louth 
of the 'V^ndh^'a Mountains. Agutya receii'ed them widi 
the greatest honoor, and pmented Rama inth the bow of 
Visbnu. The neighbouhood was infested bj Rahshasas, and 
a Rakahasi named Siupamakha, the Mstcx of Rarana, seeing 
Roma, fell in love with hint. He referred her to Lakshmana, 
wbo RDt her bock again to Rama, which lo infuriated her 
that she first fell upon Sita, in defending whom Lakshmana 
cut off the Rakshui's oooe and eon. The miuikied Sorpa-nakka 
then incited her two brothers Khoia and Duihana to attach Rama 
and Lakslimana, and at last tempted her brother Ravana [the 
demon king of Lanka, the conqueror of Vasnki, the Naga king of 
Patala, and of Kuveia, the god of bell and wealdi], to corr^ off 
Sita. Ravana came from Lanka in an aiirial chariot, and, luring 
K.-ima from his house, approached Sita in the fonn of a religious 
mendicant, and thus found the opportunity for seiatog and flyiog 
off «ilh her. Rama and Lakshmana leattlied for her everywhere, 
but could not And her; when at length they come upon Jotayns, 
tire king of the Vulture*, and son of Vishnu's bird Gamdo, lying 
prostrate on the ground. He hod seen Ravana carrying off Sits, 
and hod tried to prevent him, and been beaten back mortally 
wounded, and wu able only to say: “0 Itamo, the wicked 
Ravana, tho Raja of the Rakahasas, has carried away &ta towanl 
the south." The mighty chief of the Vultures then looked up into 
the (ace of Rama, and bis eyes became fixed, and he died. At the 
some moment the clouds opened, and a chariot of fire deKendod 
from VaikuDtha, wbkh is the heaven of Visbnu, with four attendants 
therem; one earned the cooch-shcli, anocher the discos, the tMrd 
the maoe, and the fourth the lotus, which are the four ensigns of 
Vishnu: and as tbc soul of Jatayus arose from his dead body, 
the foQT celestial messengers caught it op with them into the 
heavens and it became absorbed in Vishnu. Then Roma and 
Ijikshmana proceeded into the Dakhan [or “ south country and 
cm ibdr way killed tlie monstrous Rakshoia Kabandba, wbo was 
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once a dlrine Ctsdharva; and as his ^irit, which wu dist 
of a hwenly minstrc), iasoud fortli from bit body, it advised 
Kama and Talt«>nnana to soeic th« aid of Sugriva, the king (A the 
jsoDkeyt, or htemlly, vroodsmen, the same Sanskrit word, bandar, 
meaning a moukey or a forester. He had been dethroned 
by hit brother Bali or Balin; and Rama overcanie Balia, and 
reinrtated Sogiiva as king at Ivishkmdya; and in return Sugrivs 
and hit general Hanuman iiecane the allies of Rama in his 
war againit Ravano. Their armies pasKd over by ‘'Rama's 
bridge " into Ceylon, and tiiere, after many iMttlirt, the city of 
Lanka was takav and Rnvaua slaio, and Sita reoovered. Rama 
was filled with joy at Kdng Sita ognin, but, jealous for her 
honour, refused to take her back until her innocence had been 
proved by the ordeal of fire. Sbe entered the Aames in the 
presence of men and gods, and Agni, the god of fire, led 
her forth, and placed her in Rama’s aims unhurt Then 
Rama, with Sita, and Lakthmana, and all his retained 

in tnnmph to Ayodfaya, and was solemnly crotvned Maharaja, 
and began a glorious reign, Lakshmana being associated with >»'*« 
in the govemtnent. Thus ends the aixtii section of the Korao- 
yona m perfect h^uncaa and pestoe; and the seventh section, 
irtikh concludes it, the uHnraJMKda, is really a hter section, 
and is justly held by the Hindus as too paiufbl for contemidation. 
From it we learn that Rama continoed to feel jealoos on acconnt 
of Sita'i abduction by Ravana. One day it happened diat Srta, in 
talking to her handmaids about her captivity in T.anfca, )ad drawn 
a figure of Ravana on the fioor of her room, and Kamo, seeing 
It, and not knowing why it had been dtawn, flew into a rage 
aganst Sita, and determined to put her away. She was sent off to 
the hermitage of ValmikL There she gavo birth to her two sons, 
Lava and Kura. As they grew up^ they distinguished theouelvcs 
greatly by their sralour, and were recognised by Hanuman os the 
SODS of Ranm, and then by Roma himsdf, just os be is about 
to giro than battle for seizlog a horse he hod let loose fox an 
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an-yantt^, undertaken in expiation of his sin for slaying lUvana, 
irbo, though a demon, was itill a Bnthioau. Valmiki, on dis¬ 
covering who he was, went back ior Sito, and, takiiig her by the 
bond, led her to lOuna, and gave bet into his hands, uying: 
“ Your sons have revenged on Roma all the evil he has done you.” 
And then they all returned together to the city of Ayodhya, and 
perfonned the <ufcwMrad/(ff, and passed the test of theix days in 
happiness without end. In the Adhyatma Ramayana, a part 
of one of the Punuuis, the boys wonder accidentally into 
Ayodhyn, and are there recognised by their father, who at once ac¬ 
knowledged them, and recalled Site to attest her innoccaKc. She 
retnrned, and in public assembly colled upon her modier, Earth, to 
attest her innocence; and the oartb opened, and them arose out 
of tbe cb.ism a glorious thronu^ and on it sot, in the fbim of a 
lovely woman, die iiKamate Earth, who, extending her band la Sita, 
took her to her ±n>De; when again the ebasro opened, and the 
throne sank into il^ and the earth closed for ever over the laithful 
Sita, "the daughter of the furrow.” Rama, unable to endure life 
without her, "sacriftced himself in the river Sarayu,” in other 
words, committed soidde by drowning. Ssch is the story of 
the Ramayana to its termination. - The Hindos hold that, 
"whosoever reads, or hears read, the life-giving Ramayana is 
freed from oil sin. AVbosocver reads it, or hears it read, for the 
purpose of obtaining a son, will ccrtomly have one. .... A 
Brahman reaps the same advantage as from reading the Ve^, 
and a Kahaltiya conquers his enemies, oikI a Valsya is bletaed 
with riches, aod a Sedn gains a good luune, by reading the 
Ramayana, or bearing it read." Again, it is said, "As long 
as the mountains and ri ver s shall continue^ to loi^ shall the 
story of Rama ortd Sita be read in the world." Aod nightly 
to Irstcniog millions are - the stories of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata told oil over India. They ore sung at all largo 
assemblies of the peojdc, at marriage feasts and temple soivices, 
at village festivals and the receprions of chieis and princes. Then, 
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whea aU the soda have been duly iranbipped, imd Uie mea are 
wcatyins of the merctndoua poaturiogs and grimaces of rite 
dancing gills, and rite youngsters have let off all rite sqube and 
cracken, a reverend Bralioian steps upon the scene, with rite 
liar Imndle of inscribed palm-learcs io bis hand, and, sitting down 
and opening them one by ooe uiton his lap, slow and lowly begins 
his antique chant, and late into the starry night holds his hearers, 
young and old, ^Uboond by the stoiy of the pure loves of 
Rama and Sita; and of Draupotb, who too dearly kved the 
bright Ar]una, and the doom of the frowatd sons of Dhrita- 
lashtra. Or in a gayer moment some younger voice rings out the 
trining episode of Shima’s fight with Hidunba the Asuia, or the 
liUarlous dlsrichs whkh toll of riio youthful ICrishna's sports with 
the milkmaids; until with butter and with liuewell grecriogs 
the assembly breaks up; when all walk off, like moving shadows, 
to their lumcs, through cool palm-groves, and rooonUc fi^s 
of rice, and the now silent village streets. In India the 
Rjunayana and Mnhabliaratn, Kama and SiUt, Hanuman and 
Havana, Virimu and the Garuda, Krishna and Kadha, and the 
Xauravas and Pandavos are everywhere, in sculptured stone 
about thu temples, and on the carved woodvozk of hauses; on 
the graven brass and copper of domestic utenrili; or painted in 
fietco on walls, Rama, bkc Vishnu, dressed in yellow; the colour 
of joy, Loksbnuina ui purple, RhnntU to green, and Sitnighoa 
in red. The figures caned on the Ivory combs used by the 
women, and pointed on the bock of their looking-basses, or 
VTOU^ in their Jcwehy, and bed-ooverings, and robes, ore 
all ilhistnuions of characters, scenes, and incidents, from one 
or other of these heroic hmorics. From them the later dramatists 
and poets have taken all their starJea and songs, tlie historians 
their bmily gencologifis, and tire Brahmans tlvdr popular poly¬ 
theism and moral teaching. Iliey contain and shew in a poetical 
form the whole political, rcligiotis, and social life of India past 
ami iwcsent, and will probaljly continue to nourisli and reflect 
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it io aQ the varietjr and picturesqueneu of its tnidiQoiul 
conpoddoii, ocdon, and coloring, as long as the rac; of firah- 
manical Hindus shaQ endure as a separate and self-contained 
reJigioos polity. Thcj’ are the cHarm whidi has stayed the course 
of time in India, and they will probably continue for ages yet to 
reflect the inoming star of Aryan civilisation, fixed, as it were, 
in the heaven of Indra, and irremovable. The Persian and Greek 
invasions, the Afghan and Mongol ['furlcotaaD] conquests, tsei- 
dsed no lasting effect on the national mind of India, which has 
ever in the end subdued to its nature all tite conquerors of that 
glorious land, in their social life, their adminatiatioD, and arts; 
and the thoughts and feelings, and habits and customs of the 
Hindus will probably never be changed except under influences 
of a purely indigenous origin, proceeding from the develop- 
mcDt of the internal consciousness of the race. Buddhism, although 
it may hate owed its establishnicnt as a state religion to the 
foreign domination of the Scytbic Nagas, who entered India 
in the seventh century n.c., was essentially a spontaneous move¬ 
ment in the democratic life of India, and endured for a thoiuand 
years, yet it also at last yieldetl to the organised resistance of the 
Code of Maou, and the mighty magic of the Ramayana and 
Uahabharata. 


The Ft;xANA& 

The wofd punna means “old," and the Puranaa treat of 
the same historical legends and mythological fictkms as the 
Idhasas, and in their earlier forms doubtless belong to the 
same religious and heroic age of Hindu civilisation as the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata. But they give a more definite and 
connected representation of the cosmogony and theogony of 
these poems, and they expand and systematise their chrono¬ 
logical computations and genealogies. They reduce, in fact, the 
formleu and fleeting rdigknis conceptions of the Vedas, and the 

o 
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popular Cimilj tnulitwma of the Iiihasas, to a fixed body of definite 
loythoJosy. The Vodic gods are mere alatmcUon*. intangible 
and mashx pewoniAaoiooi of the power* of DoUire, the raia 
[Indrtl, the light [Surya]. the heat [Vayu], 

vrhocc effects on their crop* were at once felt by an agriculinml 
pooiJlc, and to wbidi the Vedk Aryas made their snpplication* 
according to their daDy need, and asctibcrl thdr benitfidt praise 
when at length abumlani harvests cromied tbo labour* and 
anxictic* of the year. In the Pmann* the god* assume tuhatantial 
stupe and individua] cboncter; and for tlve first time a pan* 
roount place is given to the sacrificial rite* and observance* 
of tbor wofthip. Iti Vedk tiroes there were no priest*. In 
the time* of the Iliha*«» the aaoctdotal prcteniions of the 
Ilrahman* became promlDcnt, but the father of a family, or 
head of a state, still performed the highest rcligiow ceremonie*, 
•uch as the nurriage of a daughter, or the sacrtOoc of a hocte, 
without the necessary intervention of a priest In Puranic times 
the Dtahman is the only iwsiihk minister of the service of the 
gods, and iho indispensable mediator between them and theii 
wordiippers. 

The tochmeal definition of a Puiana is a work which treats 
of five topics, namely, (i) the creation of the universe, (a) its 
deitmction and renovation, (3) the genealogy of the gods and 
patriaiths, (4) the reigns of the Manus, forming the period* 
called Manaantiiras, and (5) the history of the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties. The righioeo Puranas are arranged in three groui», 
of six in each. 

i. Those in which the <jua]ity of saiWiiA or goodness and 
parity prevails, triikh dwell on the storks of Hari or Vishnu 
and Krishna, namod (i) Vishnu, (*) Naradiya, (3) Bbagavata, 
(4) Canida, {5) Padma, and (fi) Varaha. 

a. Thcae in which tamasa, or gloom nod igrtomnee, pre* 
dominate, relating to Agni or Siva, named (i) hlats)'a, (a) 
Kuima, (3) Linp^ (4) Siva, (s) Skanda, and (6) Agni 
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3. Those disdogui&hcd bf rajasa or pAssion, which treat 
chiefly of Drahmo, named (i) Brahma, (a) Bcahmanda, (3) 
IkahniavnivartA, (4) Mariuindeya, (5) Dfaoriahya, and (6) Yamaoo. 

None of them however arc really devoted to one god, 
and Vithnu and bis incarnations fin nearly all The most 
comprehensive and complete is the Vishnu l^mno, and tlic most 
poiruior the Dbagavata Furana. The rest are very liulc known 
cxcqit to Brahnums. There is another Purana known as Vayu, 
supposed to be older titan oil, connected with the Siva and Agui 
Puranao, and substituted for either of these io lists iu whicli the 
one or the other of than is omitted. 

There arc also eighteen Upa-Pniunas. The Furanns are 
evidently works of different ages. Frobahly none assumed their 
fnesent popular form earlier than the time of Sankara Acluiya, 
the great Saiva reformer and founder of the Vedanta philosophy 
wIm lived in the eighth or ninth century of our era. Of the ccle- 
brated Vaiihnava teachers Ramanuja lived In the twclffh centur}*, 
Madhva-Achatya in the thirteenth, and ValUbha-Acharya in 
the uxtecuth, and the Puranas seem to have followed their 
innovations, being evidently intended to advocate the doctrines 
they taught: and they must all have since received a supple¬ 
mentary rermon, because each one of them enumerates the 
whole eighteen. There is very little true anil tmbroken historical 
record of anything in India until affer the consolidation of 
the BiHis]) conquest of India at the beginning of the present 
oentur)-. 

Tui Code ov Maim. 

The hlanu^nhita, Manava Dbanna Sastra, or Institutes of 
Manu, commonly known as the Code of Manu. is atuibuted, by 
itself to the first Manu [the word is from the Sanskrit root man, 
to think], Swayam-bhuva, who sprang from Swayam-bhu, the 
*'self-existing” [identified with Brahma] j and by others to the 
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Manu of the present jwiod, the seventh Mann, or Vaivaswita, th« 
son of Vfti\-Mwat, the son. In the llitMJo mythology Ae nsme 
betoogs to the foorteen Praja-ijatie, or forefathers of ell aeenrrcs, 
eech of whom presule* over the destinies of men for a period, 
called a Mamrantara, of 4,350,000 years. Itt the Rig-Veda 
VaivasTrau is the father of the Aryas and the whole human raw; 
and it has been conjectuted that his name mu applied by its 
oompilen to the Code of Manu to reconcile the ftahmanical 
law to the Aryan Kshatriyas. It is far older than the Puranas, its 
mythology exhibiting indicttions oT tho comprotaiae srith the te- 
ligion of the Vedas which is observed in the Ramayaoa and Maha- 

bharats. The Vedk worship was simply the natural expression of 

the gratitude of men for their tUily bread; who, before sitting 
down to their meals, inatinctively olTereil of the meat and drink 
befoie them to the gods from whom they believed these blessings 
came. In the Code of Maim diese childlike oblations of food 
and wine are sniKiscdcd, or overlaid by an elaborate ritual of 
* CGsenlially a ncrificial and pro]>iljatory character. But the Vedic 
gods arc not yet so completely set aside as in the Puranas, 
although they arc all rigidly subordinated to Brahma, tho eipcdot 
ddty of the Brahmans. Kor again have we yet in the Code of 
Manu any imlicarions of that wholesale absorption of the pantheon 
of the abori^nal races of southern India which, as the later Puranas 
shew, was gradually forced on the Brahmans. The Code is on 
analogous grounds proved to be also older than the Karaayana and 
Mahabharata, m their present form, for it makes no allusion to the 
Kshatriya heroes Raiua and Kiishna,who arc declared in theltihasss 
to be incarnauons of Vishnu. Brahmanism would seem to have 
first originated among Aryan colonists who establbhed themselves 
between the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges about a thousand 
years after the Aryan conquest of the Panjab. 'VKiie confined to 
the Panjab, the Aryas still remained a Vedic people, but on 
crosang over into the valley of the Canges, they gradu.ally 
became Brahmanical Hindus. The original country of the 
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Brahmans extended, according to the Code of Menu, along 
the slopes of the Htmala}^ between the SorauU and Kagar: 
’‘Between the two divine riven Sozaswati [Sarauti] and DrUh> 
adwati [Kagoi] bes the tract of hud [about too mile* N.W. 
of Delhi] which the sages have named Brahnuvata, becanse it 
was frequented bjr the gcxla." Again; '* Kurukahetra [the 
field of the Kora, the country about Panipat], the Matsyas 
[the country about Jaipur], the Panchalas [the Gangetic Doab 
and Rohilkband), and the Sunsenoa [the country about Mathura. 
Muttra]. This land, which comes to Brahmavata, ii the land 
[Drahinarthi'desa] of the Brahiuiuihis ** [Brahmanical Riahii]. 
" Here dwelt the ancient princes and aages of Hindu mythology. 
Here was tlie ntogoLAcent Sariakrit language peHecied. Here the 
decimal notation was perfected. This is the Holy Land of Indku"* 
Aryaraito, the land of the Aryos, is said to be die whole tract of 
I-finduBtoQ bcLween the Himaliyu and Viitdhya ranges, aud dte 
Bay of Bengal [” eastern sea ”] and Arabian [“ u<eaten) “] sea: aud 
the Code of hlanu expressly forbids any Brahman, Ksbatriya, or 
Vaisya from living beyond the Aryan pole as thus tlefined. Five 
centuries later the Aryai liad so completely occupied tlie Dakhan 
that Ptolemy, the geographer of the second century a.i>., and 
Arrian, his contemporiiry, distinguished western India by the name 
of Ariake: and aija is the name of the Marathas among the 
Konkanese of the present day, aivd the hiangs and other outcasts 
who iqiresent the conquered nntire tribes of the Southern Maralha 
Country.* The Code of Menu thus ])lalnly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the country of the Brahtnans, and the whole Aryan land, 
and it was probably in Brahmavata, or the Brahnurthidesa, that 
the conceptions of priestly ruk formulated in the Code of Manu 
first origiruted in the contact of some Turanian tribe with the 
Aryan immigraots into Hindustan from the Punjab about B.c 

* Qveted fr.»m Tope's Tttt /W ef /sih'ju llahry, AQe:i 

and Co., London, iSSo: di. L (itra. ^ 

* tVibon's /aO'j Tif’et Ti^usaiiJ Veart Aft; Saabay, iSsS. 
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1500. In its preKnt form it dates from probably not earlier than 
B.C. 500, and pomibly aa late a* ac. 300. Wc are told that it 
oripnally consisted of 100,000 verses j tbac Narada shortened 
the work » xa.ooo; and that Sumati still further abridged it 
to 4,000; but only a,68$ are extant. It is tim only Hindu law 
book necessary to mention here, being the one held in the 
highest rerettmcc, arxl the legal fotuHiation of the whole sodil, 
religious, economical, end politkaJ system of Hindu life. 

The first chapter describes the Creelkxti. The Supreme Being 
having wOkd to create the uoivurae, first created tlie walets, and 
placed in them a productive egg, and in tbac egg He himself 
was bom in the form of Brahma. The waters were calleil 
mtra, because they were produced by Kara, tbe “ Spirit of God ” 
moving on them, and since they were hii fiist ayana or "place 
of motion,'’ he is hence called Narayana, or " moving on the 
waters.” That the human race might be created he caused 
the lltahnums, the posscaaoni of the Vedas, to proceed from tbe 
mouth of Ikahnu; the Kdiatriyaa, or protectoia, from his arm; tbe 
Voisyas, or producers of wealth, from hb thigh ; and tbe Sudnu 
or labourers, from hb fccL These are the four original classes 
of Hindus, or sacerdotal, miliiaiy, mdustiial and servile castes. 
Tbe Brahmans possibly represent the Shamans, or mogidans of 
the prdiistork Tonmum iiumigiantB into India; the Ksbatriyas 
their .kryan coniiuetots; the Vabyas, the mixed Aryas and earlier 
settlers and aborigioes; and the Sudrai, the conejurred earlier 
settlers, ami true aborigines of India. I'he I'unisha-Sukto, or 
“Hymn [r«.f4r] of the First Man" [Punssha] in the S^-Veda, 
mennons the rumes of these cartes—'* MTien they produced 
Piiratia ... the Brahman was hb mouth; the Rojanya [prince] 
was lib anna; the Vaisya was hb thighs; and the Sudra sprang 
from hb feet” Pxit ibc Hymn is oonsideted to be wie of the 
latest in date, and tliu passage quoted from it to be only figurative. 
The Drabmans in the Vedas arc only a profession. The term 
hshairiya b nsetl in the Vedas to denominate a peison possessing 
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povcr, u a mjtt or kinf, aiui rajtu^A or prince: and the term 
raisya is applied to any booscbolder [from vaka a boose, Greelr 
oiic^ Ladn raw], and so to people in general. The Sudros were 
probably a Coshite people who preceded the Aryas in India, oimI 
were disposed by them. These foor dmiioos of tlie Brahauuiical 
Hindus ore now wonderfully subdivided according to country, 
rlice, sect sod occupation; end only the Bnbmsns retain iho 
homogeneity of their order, os established tiy the Code of hlann. 
Next we ue told tliat nroheoa in himself beaunc half male and 
half female, or active and paau\-e in nature, and frooi his 
female half produced Vimj. Viraj produced hfonu Swayam* 
bhovo, and he the seven other hfanns, and the ten l*raja|ratii, 
and they the seven Rishis or Botds, and the Pitris, or Fathers 
of Mankind. And Brahma having taught Uanu " the Code of 
Xlann,” he taoght it to XffwfVnj and the nine other Pmjapatii. 
Tire sacred chronology is next expounded. There arc four 
classes of days: rst, of mortals; snd, of Finis, which lasts a 
lunar month; 3td, of the Devotas, which lasts a solar year, 
and 4tb, a day of Brahma, wfaidi lasts 4,310,000.000 years; 
The year of the gods consists of jdo mortal years. The first 
age, or Krita Yuga, lasted 4,Soo yenis of the gods; the second, 
or Trita Yng.!, 3,600; the third, or Dwapari Yuga, Si4ou> ^tnd 
the fourth, or Kali Yugo, tiro present, or “Slack Age," which 
bi^an about U.C 3101, is limited to 1,100 years of the gods. 
The four Yogas moke op the Maha Yuga, or great age: and 
one thousand Moha Yugas fonn a Kslpa, or day of Brahma. 
'I'his is the Brahmaukal chronology of the Code of Mann, but 
along with it there is the recognition of the chronological 
system of Manwontarus, based on the reigns of successive 
Manus, evidently handed down from Vcdic doses. Each Manu 
ivas supposed to reign for 4,310,000 )«ar8. 

The second cliapier, “ On Education, or on the Sacerdotal 
Claes, and the First Order," distinguished between the rmxwlcd 
{tru/i] and inspired [sinriti] scriptures, defines the limits of 
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Cnhina\-aru, Ilnhinanhi-^esa, and Aryararta, which latter is 
obo caid to b« coextensive with die natural range of the 
Idnck Antelope j and pieKribea the dudes of the four castes. 
The ccTcnioDics to be observed at concepdon, during pregnancy, 
at the binh of a child, and at its naming on the tenth or 
tvcldh day after birth, ore Ailly described. The first part of a 
Itrahinaa's compound name should indicate holinen, of a Kshat- 
riya't i>ower, of a Vaisya's wealth, and of a Sudu’s contempt; 
and ibe second jiart of a Urahman's name pTT>q>crity, of a 
KBliatn>a's preservation, of a Vaisya's alms, and of a Sudra's 
humility. Tbe narues of aomen, it it said, should be soft, dear, 
and captivatiog, ending in long rowels like words of benediction. 
In the fourth oionih of its ago the child should be carried out to 
see the son, and in the ninth should be fed on tke, “ or that may be 
done which by tbe mother it thought most propitious.” The cere- 
mony of the tonsure should be performed by tire £nt three classes 
ill the first or third year after binh: and in the eighth year from the 
conception of a Brahmau, in the eleventh of a Kshttriya, and in 
the trrelAh of a Vabya, the child must be invested inth the 
mered oonl or sacrificial thread; or it may be in the fifth, sixth, 
and eighth year respectively. The sacriAcial thread of tbe Brah¬ 
man must be of cotton only, of the Kshatiiya of hemp only, and 
the Vaiiya of wool only. Ihe sto/T of the Brahman should 
be of Jfiti* or fclata, of a Kaliatriya of bcla or fJtaiffa, and of 
a Vaisya of r»>r» or aJmmhan. In the case of women the 
nopcial ceremony is considered to take tbe jitace of the Investi¬ 
ture of boys with the sacriAcbl thread, as the last peri&ca- 
tion fitting them to enter on life, marriage being held to be 
the comjilete institution of a woman. "Such is the revealed 
law of the institution of the twice-bom daises, an institution in 
which their second birth chiefly consists." After the 

life of every man is divided into four stages or orders, namely, 
(t)lhat Qlhrakmaduir!, or student of the Vedas; (t) ^t^hastka 
or married mao and householder; (3) of vana-pratiha or hermit 
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aod (4) tatayasi or devotee, Few, except Brxiim&ns, ever enter 
on the duties o( the latt two otdeni, but the system of these four 
orders is umvcreall}' recognised by Hiodus. ‘Hie diiecdaos for 
reading the Vedas, and goveming the rebuions of students end 
Iheii teachers are moyt minute and rigorous. Three classes of 
brahman teachers are recognised, (i), the aihar^'a, or spiritual 
preceptor; (s), the upaihya, or schoolmaster peoper, who in* 
uructs in pronancwtioti, grammar, metre, the explanation of 
words, astronomy, and ceremonial; and (j), the ritvtij or 
sacriAcer. The Brahman in beginning or ending bts locture must 
always pronounce “the thre«'iu-oae" syllable, AUh£ or OM. 
“ Sitting on culms of gnuis, with all their points towards tite 
east, or rising sun, and porihed by rubbing tliat holy grass in both 
hit hands, and further prepared by three suppressions of breath, 
each equal in time to five short vowels, he may then fitly breathe 
the syllable OM. Brahma milked out as it were from the three 
Vedas [hlann docs not rccognix the 4th Veda], the letter A, the 
letter U, and the letter M, which form the triliteril monoeyllable, 
together with the mystical words [ryabritu], hhur, bktttab, twar, or 
earth, mid-air or sky, and heaven; and the three roeasores of that 
ineflable text beginning with the word tai, entitled the rewyn* 
[sun] orgayairi." The syllable AUhl is the symbol of the Hindu 
iri-murU, or ‘'triple-form,” A being Vishnu, U Siva, and M Bnilima; 
and from the Niiukta, or ancient gioisaiy of the Vedaa, we leom 
that the separate Vetters of this mystic syllable refer also to Agni 
[lire], Indra [sky], or Vayu [air or wind], and Soiyo, [sun]: 
and further that all the gods are resolvable into these three. 
Every god is thus included in the mystic syllable AUM or Oil. 
The Brahmans, by the application of this symbol to their Iri- 
murti, mean to assert that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, include 
the whole Vedic gods. The words bkttr, hbnvb, near, earth, mid¬ 
air or sky, and heaven, signify the same thing, as also do the 
thieo conceptions of the sun as the Supreme Deity, as the God¬ 
head, and as the Itlominator of bis worshippers, set forth in the 
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«three rocasum" of the Thus three time* before every 

act doa a Bnhnm fix his mind on Brahma a* the god of all 

gods. I 

The third cliapter is “ On Marriage and the Second Order,' in 
which the whole duliea of a householder are prescribed, namdy, 
the daily saaiftcc at every meal to the Ruhis ot Vedic bards, 
by the reading of the Vedaaj to the Vedic Pitm, ot departed 
foteCithet*, by the offering of cakes and water; to the Devatas 
or Vctllc gods by the oflertng of ghee, that is, clarified batter; to 
the Spirit* of all things eiUdng, of the air, the water, the earth, 
the offering of rice; and to men by the exercise of hotpi* 
Ulity, particularly towards lltahmana. It is emphatically declared 
that he wlm partakes of food bdbre it has been ofibed in 
sacrifice as above proscribed, eats but to bb own damnation- 
The daily sacrifices to the Devatas, and to Siutits and 
ChOBis, are most inmuctivc. The Code directs the oblntvooi 
of ghee, for tire piupitiation of the Vedic gods, to be offered 
fitstly to Agni [fire}, scooodly to Soma [die moon], thirdly to 
Agni and Soma tugctltcr, fourthly to Knhu [the day in its first 
aiul second quaners], fifildy to /kimmati [the day in its third 
and Ibarth qiarters^ sixthly to tl>e Pre^apatis (the lords of creation], 
seventhly to D>'ava and Prithivt [hcareu and eartbl eighthly 
to the fire of the sacrifice, and ninthly to (hs four quarters, 
lodra [easlj Yama [soutli], Varuna [axst], and Soma [north- 
cast]. Here vre see Indra, Yama, Varuna, and Soma, who 
vrera worshipped by the Vedic Aryans os great and independent 
deities, reduced to the position of guardians of the four quarters 
of the earth. 

In the propitiation of the spirits, after the rice had been 
cooked, every twice-born householder has to o£Eer it according to 
the fonowing ritual: t. He has to throw boiled rice near his door, 
as)'ing, "I salute )-ou, O Maruts" [stonns]. a. He has to throw 
bailed rice in the water, sa)!!!^ I salute you, O water gods.” 
3- Hu has to throw boiled rice in his pestle and mortar, saying, 
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" I solute jrou, O god of large trees." Afler this he has to throw 
rice near bit pillow to Sri, or Lahshtni; st the loot of his bed (o 
Bbadift'Kali, or Durgo; io the middle of liis bouse to Bnhraa, 
and the Lar; end up into the dr to ell the gorls; bjr day to the 
spirits who walk in light, and by night to the spirits who walk 
b darkncM. He bos then to throw bis ofierisg for ell creatUTCS 
in the buildbg, on the top of his boose, or behind bis backj and 
what remained be has to o<if& to the Fitris with his face to die 
soutli. Here we the worship of the fetish Horuts, which 
in tlic Vedas ore already opposed to lodra, promiaently introduced 
Kext follows tlw proiKtiatbn of Lnlahmt the wile of Vishnu 
and of Devi, or Kali, the wife of Siva. 

The coremoniei of marriage aio daborOtely developed, os 
also those of tho sraiid/ia or fesit of the dead. A supremo 
importance is attached to the due observance of these fonend 
rites, one name for tlie Brahmans bebg "gods of die obsequies.'* 
The funeral sroidka has to be performed withb a fixed perbd 
after death, or of hearing of die death of a near kinsmoB. A 
moDthly trmUha has to be peifoimed for every near paternal 
ancestor, and the daily tmddha for Pitiis, as remote aoccitois, os 
already stated 

The fourth chapter is " On Economics or Domestic Morals,'’ 
and treats of the I'arbus means of eamii^ a livelihood; and hero 
it is laid down that service for hire, or " dog-liveKliood," most by 
all means be avoided by the twicobora. No livelihood may be 
pursued that impedes the study of the sacred scriptures, nor may 
money be mode by any art that pleases the senses, nch oi music 
and dondng, or by taking gifts indiscriminatdy. Strict rules arc 
laid down for giving awl receiving presents and accqitbg alms; 
and a number of doily and other periodic religious observances 
are prescribed; also the manner of bathing. 

The fifth cliapter ts " On Diet, PurificAtion, and Women,” and 
enters roost minutely into cvety particular on which the twice-boto 
can possibly require guidance. The sixth chapter, " On Devotion, 
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and the Third and Fourth Orders,’’ is for the regulation of the 
ihxs of the tsHolrattha or hermit, end nmnyati or der^tee. 
The let'enth chapter, “On Governmeut and Public Law," lays 
down the dudes of kings, and of the Kshatriyas or goireming 
clasa 

The eighth cltapter is "On Judicature, and oit O'vD and 
CrimiiMl Taw;" the ninth "On the Commerdal and SezvOe 
Classes; ” the tenth " On the Mixed Classes, and on Times of 
Itislress;* the eleventh ‘On Penance and Expiation;" and the 
tirclfth chapter, " On Tranamigratiou, and Final Beatitude,** 
concludes the Code. 

The seventh chapter supplies a systematic contemporary ac¬ 
count of the social and religious iustitutions of ancient India, 
as with very slight modihcalions they still exist The village 
S)-xlem it describes is the permanent endowment of the tra¬ 
ditionary arts of India, and has scarcely altered since the days of 
Manu. Each community is a little republii^ and manages its own 
afTairs, so fir as it it allou'ed, having rude municipal insticutions 
))crrccdy effectual for the purposes of srif-govemment aod protec¬ 
tion. Its relations with the central Government arc cortducted by 
a hcadnan, and its internal admiDittratJoD by a ttaJF of hereditary 
ofiicers, corrusting of an accountant, watchman, money-changer, 
smith, potter, carpenter, barber, shoemaker, astrologer, and other 
fimctionaties, including, in some villages, a dancing girl, and a poet 
or genealogist. This whoU cliapter is of the deepest interest. 
*11 k: form of government it enforces is in marked contrast with the 
feudal lyi>e of the origtual Vctlic Iraditioiu to be found running 
through the Brahmanical rexdsals of the Kamayarui and Maha- 
bharata. All traces of patriotism and of tbc seniiment of devotion 
to the common weal, and of loyalty to great national leaders, which 
ore found in every true Aryan race, arxi certainly clmracterised the 
Vsdic Aryas of Indio, and which are essential to the preservation 
of the liberties arid independence of states and empires, have 
been eliminated from lire sacerdotal system of Menu. It 
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rec^nise* only ll« narrow intercits of the &mi]y, die village, 
and, in a voy limited degree, cxcqit among Biahtnans, the caste. 
Thos for nearly three thoosand yean it has suppressed all seiae of 
nadonalily and public spirit in India, while fostering to the utmost 
the self-contained Hfe of the petty religious rommunes, which 
possess no other bend of union but that of a religion organised 
expressly to bring the forces of p r^re ss inherent in every Aryan 
race into subjection to the dominant priesthood. The king* 
and the people are integral psrts of a divine law of which only 
the Btahinan is the rightful administtutnr. But while the syweni 
failed utterly to provide for the external defence of the country, 
it has rendered it proof against internal rcvolutkm. It Is the 
true charter of the landed democracy of India, and in giving 
permanence U3 the proprietonhip of the peasantry in the soil of 
the country, it has conserved Hindu society intact and unaltered 
ihrough succesrire overwhelming invasions and a thousand 
yean of continuous foreign rule. India is in fact the only Aryan 
country which has maintained the continuity of its marvellous 
social, religiouj, and economical life, from the earliest antiquity 
to the present day. 


Ths Taktras. 

The Tantras represent the lowest abasement reached by 
the Brahmans in their endeavours to bring the aboriginal races 
of Indu under their power. Tlie word /Mtra signifies “rule* 
or “ ritual," and the Taalras ore a numerous class of works, 
generally of late date, devoted to the worship of the uM, 
frakrUi, or female energy of nature, os reprcsentctl by the 
wives of Vishnu and Siva. But it is not Ukahmi who.is 
vonhipped as Vishnu’s ukti, but Radha, the mtstrera of the 
amorous Krishna, the other-self of Vishnu; and by far the most 
popular object of Tantric worship is Devi, in one or other of her 
manifold fonns. Each takii is regarded as having a twofold 
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nature, white or gentle, and black or fierce } Uma anil Gaari 
being the gentle for®* of Deri or Parvali, and Durga and Kali, 
the fierce or black ; ntxi the fire cascntiBl elenvents of the worAip 
of cither nature arc wine, flesh, Csb, i»rched grain, and intercourse 
of sexes. The worshippers arc also divided into two orders, Dak- 
shinachariB, or right-handed, and Vainocharu, or left-handed; and 
Ibo rites, or rather orgies, of Ote latter are licentious beyond 
description. Tontric worship prevails io Its grossest fonns 
.imong jnoM of the lower races of India, and particularly in 
;tailB of llcngal. Ita inllaciice on lodiao art, however, it 
almost inaijprectabte. 


Tiis Cons OP IxDiA. 

Having said so nnidi on the general subject of Hindu iny> 
lliology, 1 iboll, in particularising the individual gods to be now 
enumerated, restrict myself as much as jionible to a bate tech¬ 
nical description of their forms, coloort, and attributes. They 
arc enumerated simply os a hey to the univeml symbolism of 
Indian art. In the aocompanying engravings Mr. Reid has been 
careful to give as dear a dcAoition as b possible mr so small 
a scale of their disringuishing attributes. 

'Hsey natnnlly fall into the two groniw of the Vedic and the 
Pusmic gods. 


T)is Veoic Gods. 

There is co systematic theology io the Vedas. The hymns 
of the RtS'Veda ore the first and fresliest expression of the sense 
of beauty ud gladness awakened in the Aryan race by the 
charms and the bounty of nature; and the gods of the Vedas 
are in their apparent origin no more than poetie epithets of space, 
the heaven^ the finuament, son and earth, day nnd night, twilight 
and dawn, wind and rain, storm and sunshine; all ministering 
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to the dlrino core of moo, in the breathing air and radiant 
light, the fleeting moon and constant stars, the rising mists and 
falling devs, and the riven which flow down from the hills dinnigh 
the fruitful plains, making vith the flocks and herds, and woods 
and fields, one ceaseless voice of praise and adoration. The 
ctTnwlogical meaning Of most of these epidwts is so clear that 
it at once explains the myths, which, in the course of time, became 
attached to them. Thus the Vedas shew exactly how the words 
uttered three thousand yean ago by the Vcdlc bords or m 4 iV, 
gradually became tite gods of India, Greece, and Kome. They 
ore the ml theogony of the Aryan race.^ 

Those worsbiiiM epithets began to be transfomied into more 
or less questionable i>enoniAcationi of tlio natural appearances 
and operations tO whicl} they were appUed in the Vcdic ago 
itself; but even in the case of those Vcdic gods which assumed 
the most undoubted pcnooaJity, wc seldom or never lose 
sight, in the Vedss, of the real qualitiei intended to be ex> 
pressed by their names. They hove no fixed hierarchy, or 
regular geneak^, no settled marnages raid relationships; and 
they remab to the last tnTUpurent reflex ims of those ph|skal 
phenomena and powers of which they are the eadicst knoam 
appellations. It is only in the Poranas that they beeorae ui' 
vested with a strong penonality, and it is ro their order among 
the Pmanic gods that the conventional representation of them 
in the later mythology of the Hbdus will be more appropriately 
described The Rig-Veda refers to ihii^-thiee gods in the 
following verse s " Gods who are eleven in earth, who are 
eleven dwelling in glory in mid air, and who ate eleven in 
Itcaven, may ye be pleased with this our sacrifice:” and the 
Brahmans, by adding, according to thdr manner of puetile 
exaggeration, seven dpbers to this number, have multiplied it 
to 330,000,000. Indeed, in the Rig-Veda itself we see the 
beginning of this mode of increasing the glory of the gods of 
t kiss Haller's “CompsatiTe klTtboloo' ** iu OxftrdStmj* (or tfijo. 
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Iitdki, >0 the vcne: “ l^t the three thousand, three hundred, 
and thirtj^nioc gods glorUy Agni.“ 

Acxt {igras], the penonirication of Are, was one of the most 
ascient, and is stilt one of the most sacred objects of Hindu 
worship. He appean as Are on earth, as lightning in mid air, 
and at the tun in hcat-en. He is one of the three great Vedic 
deities; Agni [Are], India [the Armament], or Vayu [the wind], 
and Surya [the sun], who respectively preside over earth, the 
sky or mid'oir, and hoaven; and in the Vedas more hymns are 
addressed to him than to any other god. 

Ikiuu, the Armament, shy, or mid-air, b ecpial in rank with 
Agni, but, unlike Agni, a not uncreetc, being already represented 
as having a (other and mother. He is described as of a golden 
01 ruddy colour, but of endless fornti, and he rides in a bright 
golden cor, drawn two tawny orange horses, and is armed with 
the vajr*, or thund.wboll, and a net in which he entangles hit 
cncroica He olio uses arrows. He b attended by dfe dog 
Saramtf ulentiAed by some with Utk»t, the dawn. He delights 
in drinking the intostcating mwa, the amrita, or water of life, or 
immortality of the Vedas. He tends the rain, and rules the 
weather, and mora hymns are addressed to him in the Vedas than 
to any ocher god excepting Agni j while in the Ihirank pantheon 
be ranks after the triad [Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva], chief of all 
the other gods. Strabo deschbes the Hindus as worshippers of 
Jupiter Pluvins, meaning Indra. There is aruthcr Vedic per- 
sooiAcatioo of ruin named PatjaiM, and the name b sometimes 
combined with the word Val», a Vedic pcrsoniAcation of wind, 
in the fonn Parjaaa- Vala, 

Va\t? [air, wind] is the great Vedic personiAcation of wind, 
oitd b generally associated and often identtAed with ladnu His 
other names are Favama, ** the puriAer,” Gaalka-viiAa, " bearer of 
perfuinet,* and Salafa-xa, “ever moving." Vala ["wind^ 
b generally the same as Vayu, but sometimes they are mentioned 
dbancDTely. 
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SuRVA is ihe penonificatioD of the sun, and is UlentiAed with 
SAtlTtl, “the neucislicr," VisvaSWat, “the brilliant,”and Rati, 
and Aottya. 

The Nigbaatu, or Glossai}- of the Vedas, arnnges the naina it 
gires of all the gods os sjmsnjrms of Agni, Indnt or Vajrn, and 
Sutj'a; and in the Nirukta, or etymological glossary [forming one of 
the Vedangas] it is twice asserted that there arc Lat three gods, 
and over and over again that these three are but varying formi 
of one. In the Kig>Vcda, Vuicru, “ the pervader,” is named as 
a manifestation of the Sun, with tri'vUtrama, or “of tripk- 
power,” fin one of ha epithets; referring to his three jjlaces on 
earth, in the sky or mittair, and heaven, as Agni, Indm or Vayu, 
and Surya. This Vedie triad is obviously the prototype of the 
IVank lii-mfirti, or “ tripkfona,” Brahma, Vtshnu, and Siva. 

SoUA is the Vcdic pereonifiesdon of the intoxicatittg juice of 
the rMW plant, and as it was gathered by moonlight, the name 
was appropriated in later times to the mooo, Ckamdra, and 
some of the qualities of the juice were txansferied to that 
i nmitur y at OshttdJti-paii, “ loixl of herbs." 

VaRuka [a<pw«<l, “ the universal emhr^er and encompaoer," 
is one of tlie oldest Vedie deities, the personiftcatiun of the ail- 
InvestiDg sky, the maker, and upholder of heaven and earth, 
l ater be becomes the god of the sea. 

Yama, “ tbo rcstrainer,” with his twin itstjr VtuNitMi, is the per- 
sonificatioa of the Hist human pair, and hence of tleath, and, in 
the later mytholog}', of judgment. He hat for his watchdogs the 
two SaroMujAt, born of Sanma, India’s dog. 

Kuvcra, in the Vedas, is the chief of the cvQ spirits living 
in the tbados, and the god of vrealch. 

These are the eight Vedie gods which received the most 
developed mythological peraonlAcation, and they all rank as 
Jii uiteti, immediately after Brahma, \'iihQU, and Siva, in the 
first order of the celestial ddties—the dii uMjArvKs gvwAww—of 
the Furanic lumtfaeon. 
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In the VediU tbe iinnament ii nlso penoa{<M b}r Dyatu, 
“ihe heaTcn^" or Z>>w«x-/iW[Zeu*iJater, Jupiter^ the "hearenly 
fiuher." FritMm, "the wide worid,” is the earth roodier, and 
Dyata-RnUrPi', “ heaven and eaitli,'* are repreaented as tbe uni- 
versal pareats, not only of mankind, but of all things living. 
Usiat [4^ Aurora^ the daughter ofZ^^irr, is the dawn, one of the 
most beautiful of the Vedic mytlu; and before her go, the day's 
boibingen, the ever young and bright Asipins, who are peraonifi- 
cauooa of the twilight which precedes the dawn, and identical with 
the twin sens of Zeus and Leda. Tbe Apsara [nymph] Urcasi ia 
another name of the dawn, and the story of her loves with Furura- 
vai is a myth of the absorption of the mitts of morning by the 
rising nzn. similar to tbe Creek foiry story of Kcphalos and P rocri s . 
Nokia [vii(, the n^ht, is a goddess. Adiii [“free," "ott- 

botmded,”] is space, infinity, pccsooified, and the is termed in the 
Rig-Veda DtM-mairi, " motlier of tbe gods.” Tl» twelve Adifyas 
ore her sons, and are the sun in the twelve months of tbe year. 
The Doilyes, or Titans, who war against the gods, are the sons 
oC Diti, the antithesis of Aditt. literally “ golden 

womb" or egg, Pnjapati, “father of creatures," Skavtilut, “ftil- 
ctum,” DakAo, the personificaiioit of creative energy, Dkotri, 
"maker," Miirrt [dK Persian Mithra], and other names, are aO 
personificatioBs of tbe sun. This fact is shewn also by their beit^ 
numbered among the Aditj-as, but they are appellations of the 
solar power rather than distinct personalities Tite twelve Adityat, 
namely, Mitra, Aryamon, Bliaga, Vanina, Daksha, jVnsa, Indra, 
Savitri, Dhotri, Ravi, Yama, and Surys; the eight Fasni, attendants 
on Indru, namely Apa [water], Dhnrva [the Pole star^ StHiui [the 
moon], Dhara [Terra, the earth], Anala [fire], Anila [wind! Prabhasa 
[the dawn], and Pratyushn [light]; and the eleven Rndrot, or Ugrot, 
who are sons of RuJra [bowler or roarer], the terrible god of 
storms, and appear to be identical with the Ilaruti, form the Tri- 
data, or company of " three times ten " gods. Tbo Vitvradevat 
[“ ail the gods "] in the Vedas fiarm a b.wd of nine goda The 
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yoMi-ditvs [of “divine birth"] is another gcoenU luune for 
the inferior deities. The Jihrijpis, “roaxtm," arc spoken of ns 
prodneen of fire, and chariot makers, connected with Agnl 
The EiNtns are three brothers, Kibhii, Vibhti, and Vaja, 
celebrated tmithi who nude India’s ebarioL Fisn/aiarma, “the 
omnlikent," is the architect of the heavens, and Identified 
originally with Suiya and Iiulra. ThwiA//-/ in the Rig-Veda is 
the ideal artist, tiie fmmer of the world, who forges the chooder* 
bolts of India, and is avociated with the Ilhrigus and lUbhiis. 
Like Hephoistot, be is icprescntotl as deformed ht his legs. Thj 
Pitrit are the ghosts of the onccstml “lathers.'* SiadAtt, the 
lodos, is a god, and all the other riven of the Sapco-Sindhava 
[Panjab and Sindh] are goddesses. EJumii, the earth, as 
possessed by man, ami Samnsvtfi, the personincation of the 
seventh river of the Fanjab in ancient times, and Ida or I/a, 
the personification of milk and wluat, are the three Vedic god¬ 
desses of song and praise. Araityanl is the goddess of woods 
and forests, the A/U<u are water goddesses, the Ararat, or mists, 
ate the nymphs of India's heaven, of whom the loveliest is Urvast, 
and die Candhamt, originally a hill tribe, ore the celestial 
minstrels of whom in the later mythology Norada becomes the 
leader. The principal demons named in the Vedas are the 
*' black ” Datyat, the “ niggard “ Pattit, and the Ridtikotai, all evi¬ 
dently re f erring to the wild tribes who infestod ibc neighbourhood 
of the early aoulcments of the Aiyas in the Panjab, and tho Anrat. 
In the oldest port of the Rig’Veda the word Aiara is used for 
the Supicmo Sptrir, and is the sime as the Ahura of the Zoroas- 
tiuns; but is the latter ports of the Rig>Vedn it signifies, as in 
the Piimnic mythology, a demon, and this change in its meaning 
probably grew out *A the religious cjiiure] of Indian Aryas with 
the Persiar?, vrhieh led the Persians to use the Hindu word 
drrwi, or “gods,” for devils, and tho name r^Indnifor the devil Irim* 
self, Aadar. In I’ersion AhHra-ilasda is Hormaul, the “ mnlti* 
scient master" the sun. In the Vedic and Pnranic mythology 
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ererythiDg Man* dinscUy or indirectljr to morgo in, or imdiate from, 
the wn. Surra. The Arutkat ["red-J of tbe Rig-Vcdn and 
Rpkitms [“red"] of the Atharva-Veda ore the red horse* of the 
rising lun; and the Haritax [“ green "], or green hortea, are typical 
of the radiant beams of the rising and setting sun. The winged 
hone TtrktAja is a Tcry ancient mythological personification of the 
son. The other mythical aoimals of the Vedas arc the serpents 
AhiMStA Vitin, the demons of drooght, and Saramu, the watch¬ 
dog of Indra, and mother of the two 5 <in>*<yoi, attendants of 
Vama. The breath of life i* personified by Prana, speech os 
Vaek, dirine providence by Pushatt, faith by Sndika, the outraged 
oonseknee by Samnyy, vice as Agfta, and death by NirritL One 
of the most remarkable personifications is that of the hearing of 
prayer by the god to whom it is addressed. This is personified in 
the Rig-Veda as Pnkmanasfiati, or Brihoi^ti. In one place be 
» called the father of prayer, and l>c cemialy foreshadow* the 
priestly office of the Urohntans. He too is hlcnttfied with the 
suu, for it is j\gni who is addressed as Biahmanaspati, “the lord 
of iirayer,* and in one place he is named Brahma, "he of 
prayer," hakma in the neuter gender meaning “prayer.’' Ikilia- 
siiati in the Vedas is not the planet with which he is aftem-ards 
identified as its regent ; but Snhrv, identical uiih Corner, the 
]]|anet Venus, and its regent, is mentioned in the Sama-Veda as 
intoxicated rrith the xama juice. Vaxlashpiti, the “ hoose 
protector," is one of the later gods of the Vedas. The Rub's, or 
reputed authors of the Vedic hymns, play a great part in the tub* 
*ei]uent Puranic m3rtiiolagy as progenitor* of the gods and heroc*, 
and the following are the principal: Agastya, Angiras, Arch- 
ananas, Asauga, Atri, Bharodwaga, Bhrigu, Dudho, the four 
Caupayanas, iixis of Gopo, tho author* of four remarkable hymns 
in the Rig-Veda, Clritiamada, Kakriiivat, Kanwa, Kosyapa, Kaya- 
sha, Kutsa, Mudgala, Natada, Tarosara, Pritbi, Syavaswo, and 
Vama Deva. 
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Tub Pubuiic Gods. 

Bbahm. In the esoteric teaching of the Brahmoiu, the abwlate 
unity of the Divine I^ature ii recxignised undei the name of Bnhm, 
bnt the doctrine w held only u a philoeoiihicnl ipecuktion, vhidt 
hu not the ilighteet influence on the exoteric religion of the 
Hindut. In litet, the klea of Brohm ie a falsiAciitlon, in iti very 
origin, of the true conception of the Godhead. The Vedic Atyu 
were being gradually guided, from the limple worship of the tub- 
limer manifeatarions of nature, to the recognition of the One True 
God and Father of Mankind; but they were led astray from it by the 
Brahmanical invention of Ihshiu. Imperceptibly their lint sinaplc 
servicei of prayer and praise become investeil, by the ^fficuting 
BmbmatLS of a later tinie, with a socriflcial and propitiatory cho* 
ncter; and if prayer \praAM\ could move the gods, prayer 
it nould be easy to argue, was greater than the gods, and Brahni 
the god over all gods, and hci braimMj, or proyer-bearers, ineo 
over oU men. But this conception of Btabm, so far from bdog 
antagonistic to polytheism, was dependeot on it, and friTonblc 
to it; for in proportion to the multiuide of gods n'oald be the 
greatness of Brahra and the Ikahmans. It is not sorprising, there* 
fort, that the |mre monotheistic dogmas which hare become 
attached to the iden of Drahm have had no porifyiog influence 
on popular Hinduism. Tlie etymology of the word betrays its 
real meaniag, and convicts Brahin of having no refereoce to the 
One True God, and of being essentially a sacenlotal inventiou, 
or cabalistic secret, existing only in the ritualistic mysteries 
adraioistcred by the Brahmans: and so we And the Brahmans in 
practicie permitting the most puerile superstUioiu, and the gromest 
idolatry, wherever their own authority as mediators between men 
and their gods is accepted. In the later philosophy of the 
Brahmans, the *'One Eternal Mind, the Self*E»sting, Incompre* 
hensible Spirit," is identified with Brahra. He alooe, it is said, 
realty and abiolutely exists, even Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, being 
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but murrv/ or Ulusioua of BniliiD; and the final beatitude of the 
Hindu couiitU in being abaorbcd into Brahm. 

HoTing villnl to create the world, he Irrst with a thought 
created the waten, and placed in them a seed, and that iced 
became an egg, and in that egg he was born himself oi Biohna 
the Prmjaptrti, or forefather of all beings; and because the spirit 
of Brahm moved On the waters, lie is hence named I^arvyana, or 
“moving on the waters.'’ He is also called Itroaru, “lord," and 
F>munuK«m, “supreme Ion].” But all these names ore 
applied to each of the persons of the Hindu triad bj thdr 
mpeedre I'Otarics, the Vaishuavas identifying ct’en Narajatut 
[Tlote C, Fig. t] with Vishnu, and the Saivu with Siva. One of 
his names is Kala-HaHsa. Thae arc no temples raised to Brahm, 
and no direct worship is peid to Itint It is said that “ of him 
who is BO great there is no image," but tbe true reason is because 
every image, ever)- temple is his, and ho is worshipped in every 
fomi, cveiy oflering and prayer beiug indeed himsdf 

Trk Gubatck Gons: Dii Majokum Gemtru. 

Bkauiia [Plato C, I'ig. 3] is the first person of the Hindu 
fri-mttrti, “ triple-form," or triad [Plate Fig. s]. He Is 
Brahm manifested as the active creator of the universe. He 
sfirang from the mundane egg; and, dividing himself into 
male anti female, jiroduced tlie Bntmadthit or Fraja-^is, 
llic “ fatlicis of all creatui'ca," the Manns, and tbe Fithts. 
His nude iialf U calJc-d PHruska, tlie “fust nuin,* and Viraj; 
but sometimes these persona rue represented os one the son 
of the other, Viraj of Pnrinka, or Pnmtha of Virtj; and tgaiu 
thQrare reprcKotcd as sonlof Sa/a-rn/a, Brahma's female half 
From Viraj sprang the hlanu Swa)'acubhuva the ton of Sway- 
ambhu, tbe self-existii^ Brahma], and from biro the PrajafatU, 
namely, Marichi [chief of the hlatuu], Alii, Angiroa, PDlast>-a, 
FuLoha, Kutu, VasishtUa, Frachetas or Uaksha, Ohrigu, and Narada. 
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Sometimes Suntyambhuva is said lo spring directly from Brahma, and 
again from the Pnjapatii, These Pnjapntu produced the mxn 
Mmui, Smyambhuva, Sworochisha, Aunami, Tamoaa, Roivata, 
Cbakshuho, And VaivaswBtaorSitja*mla,thcManaof (be jiresoit 
Ago; to whom leren inoro are added, Savama, Daksho-sAvania, 
Brahnta-savanra, I>hannataran», RadnMararna, Raachya, and 
Bhautya. These J/<7«w produced the s«i’en RisHi, said by others 
to have been produced direct by Brahma, namely, Gautama, 
Bhandn-oja, ViswaniJtni, Jomadagni, Vosishths, Kasyapa, nad 
Atit. They are represented in the hearnns by the seven stars of 
the Great Bear, and are faUed to be tnarriod to the seven 
Pleiades or Krittikas. Tlie original seven Manui, and 
Kitkis refer probably to the same persons, men of traditional fame 
among the early Aiyas, wlwm the Bralimans ado^rted into thetr 
omnivoroiu panibcoo, and made the sons of Brahoix 

Altbongh the name of Brahma is the most familiaz of all the 
gods of the Hindu m)thology to Europeans, his vorsliip ia India 
IS almost extinct, if indeed it was ever very popular. There 
ore few, if any, temples dedicated to him. 1 knorr of only the 
one OR the lake Pushknr [Pokhar) near Ajmir, in Rajputaiu; but 
his image is placetl in t1>e temples of all the other goiU. 

Ue is represented ns a red or gold-colored man, robed in 
while, and seated on his rnhan, or vehicle, the hansa, or swan. 
He has four heads, each crowned with a sort of tiara, and four 
arma Generally in one hand bo holds a portion of the Vedas, in 
noother a mata or rosary, in the third a hta [water-rxaic]] contain¬ 
ing Ganges water, and in the fou/lh a suriM or spoon for liotni* 
lions, i^metimes he holds a sccirtre in one hand, and his bow 
Pjri-iv/a in another: and somedmes Im bolds nothing in two 
of hb hands, one of them being held downward, forlridding fenr, 
and inviting the worshipper's approocl^ and the other raised in 
blessing. Often he is represented as a Brahman at or 
worship, llti )>araillse is Brahma-jairo, on the suounit of Mount 
Meru, eodrded by the sacred Ganges. 
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SakaSvati [Rate C, Fig. 4], hb N^kritiy uikti, or connrt, 
u represented as a fair and gnicdnl woman, crowned with the 
crescent on her brow, and either seated on ft swan, or 
or poddy bird [for the kama vahan b represented by each of these 
three bicxb in different parts of Indb], or standing on a lotos. In 
one httod, as Vae^, the goddess of speech, she holds a written scroll, 
and in the ocher, u the goddess of music And song, the ri'M, or 
vid, formed of two gounis. Sometimes, os the goddess of the 
rirer from which she takes her name, she holds 0 ^Jma, or lotos* 
flower, in one hand, and a cup of water in the otha. \Vhen 
four-armed, she holds all these ctnbleros in her several hands. 

VisrtKU [Plates C, P, F, G, H, J], or Haiii, is in himself and 
his several Incarnations, the most popolar of all the Hindu dfities, 
not excepting Siva, and receives unbounded adoration all over 
India. The Vaishnavas are divided into many sects, one adoring 
Krbhiia .u VWinii, another Krblma's w^tfRodlia, a thbd Krishna 
and Rndha conjointly; while others adora Rama Chantlra and hb 
saiti Sita, either sqMntely or conjointly. Vbhnu b the second 
person in the tri-murti or triple form, and personifies the pre- 
sen-ing power of nature. His foHowen klcntify him with Nan. 
jatut [Plate C, Fig, i], and Paramtxwan, and represent him as 
the progenitor of Siva and Drubroo. ^VItcn the whole earth was 
covered with water, Vishnu lay asleep, extended on the «rpenl 
Ananta [“Uw infinite'*], or Scsha, and while he slept, a lotus 
sprang from hb navel, and from its flower Brahma [Plate D, 
Fig. 1]. The tyi>c of Situ is the aul the navel cA 

Vishnu is compared to this joHiltHga emblem, awl exalted over it 
by the Vabhoavait, and thus it often becomes almost impossible to 
dbtiDguish between Vaishnavas and Saivas. I ha\x seen the 
forms of Vbhnu and Siva combined in one idol. He b lepre- 
senlcd u a dart blue or black man, with four arms, hb two right 
hands holding the gadha or mace, called Kaumadaki, and a 
or lotus floutr, and Ms two left the terrible dtakn or 
discus, named Vajranahka, and the fcutkha or clianl:.sbe]l, named 
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Pafukaj«nya. Somctiiiics he boids onijr the ibell and the diiau, or 
diDDdcTbolt, while with hia second lefk hsnd he forbidi fear, and 
with hia second right hand heuowt hletamg. He hasabow 
Sarnga, and a sword called NantMea. He has on hia breast 
a peculiar carl called Sriafai», and the jewel KmuhAka, and 
on hia wrist the jewel ^'amaHlttha. He is dothed in yellow; 
hence one of his names, Pihmbtr; and he has for hia voAaa of 
vehicle the mythical bird, half man, luilf vulture, Garu/a. Often 
he ia rep res e n ted seated witli hia consort Lakshmi on the coQs of 
Sesha-Naga, or Ananta. His heaven is Vaihurttho, or Voibhrajo, 
on Mount Meru. His atvtanu (“ descents or incarnatians, 
are ten. First, the Matsya, or fish, said to have reference to 
the universal deluge from the wateis of which he in this form re* 
co\’ered the Vedas. Second, the Kurma, or tortoise, in which in¬ 
carnation he clinmed the ocean for amrita, the water of life or 
immortality. He placed himself at the bottom of the sea of milk, 
and made his back a pivot for Mount Mere, round which the 
gods and demons twisted the Naga or snake Vaivti, and, pulling 
it backward and forward, thus churned the ocean, which delivered 
up in succession the fourteen gems, namely, i. Amri/a; i. The 
physician DkamMHtari; 3. ZaisAmi, Vishnu’s consort; 4. Sura, 
the goddess of wine; 5. Ckaadra, the moon; S. RamiAa, 
the Apsara, the type of womanly loveliness and amiability; 
7. Utkekuik-tratM, the eight-headed Itorse; A XauUt^a, the 
jewel on Vishnu's breast; 9. Parija!^, the celestial tree; 10. 
SartAki, the cow of plenty; ii. Airavata, Indra’s elephant; 
IS. Sankka, the chank-shdl of victory; 13. Dkanns, a famous 
bow; 14. ViAa, poison. His third avatar is Varaka, the boor, 
which, when the earth was drowned in the ocean, lifted it up 
again with its tusks. The fourtli, Nara-Siuka, the man.lion; 
and the fifth, Vamaaa, the dwarf. These nrc all purely mytho¬ 
logical a^-atars. The sixth, Parasurama, or “Rama with the 
axe," the seventh, Rama Ckaudra, or “ Ranu with the bow," 
the eighth, Knikaa, and the ninth, Buddha, are legendary and 
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historical; and the tenth, Kalki, or Kalkin, is prophetic, being 
the incoroation in which VUbna is to appear at the consvmmarioa 
of all things, at the close of the Kali Ytig, or " black age," seated 
on a pak "white hone" with a drawn sword like a biasing 
comet in Ids hood, for the final destniclion of the wicked, 
and the renoration of creation in perfected parity. ^VhcA 
Kridina is identUVed trilh Vishnu, his place is token in the 
eighth avatar by bis brother Dala-Kama, who is anacd 
with a Mala or plough, or a ikt/ata, saanaala or club, or a mtuala 
or p.wtlc, after which aitribtUcs he is named "Itaraa with the 
liloughshare,*' nr " with the dub," or " jjesde," os tlie case may 
be. JSalleji, WiffMtMa, and Naanktair arc all local manifesta¬ 
tions of Vishnu worshipped in Western India. Kandaba, a name 
also of Vahnu, is generally apiftied in Western India to Kandelt 
on avatar of Siva, 'llic temiile of Wiithoba may be mot 
with in cvuiy village of the Maralha country, that at Pandharpur 
being the most celebrated, ‘fhe tomb of Djra/taMa, one of his 
disciples, at Aludi near I'oona is also a place of great pilgrimage. 

Lakshsii [Plates C ami 1 )J called also Ssr, is Vishnu’s 
saili. She » the goddes of good lock and identy. She is 
identified with Kamuha as the ideal woman, the Hindu Vcnni, 
and when Vishnu is Krishna or Rama, she U Rodha and Rokmcni, 
lire mistresses of Krishna, or Sita the wife of Roma. She is 
lield in liigh honour by Hindu women, who pay her particular 
%Torship on the thiid day of the light half of the moon called 
Ranibha-iriiiya, as an act ausptdoiis to female beauty. She is 
worshipped by filling the corn-measure with wheat or other 
groin, Mid thereon placing flowers. She is represented at a lovely 
and benign woman, robed in yellow, bolding a lotus in her hand, 
nad seated either on a lotus, or beside Vishnu. Sometimes, as 
is likewise ^ tshnu, sbo is painted all yellow, and has four arms, 
and sho bdds in one of her right hands a rosary, and the /out 
or cord in one of her left. This eortJ is seen also hi the 
of Vorua.'i and Sira, and is emblematical of the sea, wliteh girdles 
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tiK eoith. Lakihmi is the mother of Kama-Dsva, the god of 
lore. As Mombadevt the gives her name to nomtajr; where the 
is alto wcrshliit^ed as hlaha-Lakshmt, Kalboderi, and Gomderi, 
in the difTcrent wards of the city called a/lei her b/ these 
names. She ii indeed “out Lady of Itonilu^,’' in a ipecaal 
sense, and her temples lU Maha-Lakshmi and in the Moinbodevi 
ward ore her two most important fanes in Wcatim India. She 
has olio temples of note at Tuljafrur, Kolhi^r, and Nasih, oU 
in the Maratha country. 

Siva [Plates D and B], or Mahadbva, b generally tanked 
at the third person of the trt-mmii, but sometimes ns the 
second. He pcisonilies tire destructive force of nature, or 
rather its iransroiming and rqrroductive i>ower, luul thus witii 
his tahii, Pamti or Devi, appears under both auijucious and 
terrible aspects. He is confounded both with ntabin.a and Vishnu; 
and indeed in any lengthened description of one Hindu deity it 
is almost impossible to avoid mixing up its character and altri. 
bates with those of another. He is represented under varioos 
forrus. Geneally be is figured as a white or siiver<olored 
man with five heads; and a third eye deforms each head Each 
head also is surmounted by the crescent moon, and the Ganges 
issaes from his fifth head. He lias four anns, amt beats in his 
two upper hands a mript or antelope, and a trittda or trident, or 
the triinla and /Wrar or cord, or the mrign and sht7H^ or shdl; 
or the 4 in^mia, tiamaru, or damrH, a sort of rattling drum, 
shaped like an hour-glass, and a flaming bowL With his tlrird 
Irand he forbids fear, and with his fourtli bestows blessings. Out 
all four hands may hold weapons or other attributes, an arrow, or 
a sword, or the bow A/agova, or the club KhahNmga. He has 
ibe cobra twitted into his hdr, and round hit neck and wrists, 
and wears a itccklace of human skulls called Muni-mala. He 
wcBTS a tiger's or a deer's skin or an elephant’s hide for a cloak, 
and sits on the lotus, while his vahan or vehicle is the bull Naadi. 
At the Mako'Pralya, or “grand consummatioa" of all things, 
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vben tbewwid sod all its inhabitants, tb<t saints, and fods, aikI 
Bnibm himself, shall pass away, Siva is represented under his 
most terrific aspect, in the character of Maka-Kala, “great 
time," the destroyer of all thiogs. But his most popular image, 
or rather symbol, is the Uttfa, or phallus. This Is the symbol, 
generoDy co al e sc e d with the ycni, under which bo is uftiver* 
tally adored. In the Sira Purana Ire is made to say, “I am 
omnipresent, but especially in twelve forms and places," the 
best known of which are : (i> as Somanatha, “lord of the moon," 
at Somnath Patton, in Ctijarat, tho idol tlwat b said to have been 
destroyed by Mahmud of Gautni j (a> os Maha-Kaia, at Ujjain, 
whunoj the idol was carried off, in the reign of Alunash, 
A.1). taji.to Delhi, and titere destroyed; (3) as Rarnttn'ora, “loid 
of Rama," at Raroctwaram, and <4) as Visu^ttiNtra, “lord of all," 
the chief object of worship at Ben.-iies. His h<a\-en is on Mount 
Kailos.'t, Donh of lake Martasa [kfanasa'Saroiara]. where is "I w 
Kiivcra’s abode. As Kandeh AV**, a nmifescotion of Siva 
worshipped in Western Indi.1, he rides on a horse; os Vtra 
Maira, aho an especial object of womhip in the Maraiha 
cotiniry, he is represented armed with sword, spear, shield, 
and Ixw and arrow, vrith the sun, moon, and Nana, and 
the KH^-yani around him, and the goat-beaded Dakiha by 
his side. Daksha was engaged in a sacrifice to whidi were asked 
all the gods but Sir.!, \rivo, enraged, struck off Daksha'i head, but 
mbsequently restored him to life^ and as Dakiha's head couM not 
be found, it was replaced by that of a goat or ram. As Bitainva, 
another form under which he is universally worshipped by the 
Marathai, he is represented ridir^ ui triumph either on Naudi 
or on a horse or dog; or seated in state on the coils of the 
Naga or colwa, surrounded by attendants beuriog the dtnmant m 
f*aan, a kiml of wisp mode of ivory, or sandal-wood shavings, 
or yak’s toils, and used as a symbol of royalty arwl divinity all over 
India. As FBatAamaMi-Afaru/i he is worshipped in AVestem 
India, as the Hindu Hercules, his name being invoked every 
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time a weight is lifted. Hari-Hareshwar is Sira coalesced with 
Vishnu. The twenty-aiath of every month it kept lacred by 
all Saivas, tod especially by wocnen; but the gnat annual 
festival of Sivn, MaAa-Siva-ratri, the *'grcat night of ^va,'*ia 
held on the 14th hfogha [January-Febmary], when, at Bombay, 
a fair is held at Ele[^nta. The great fair held on the 
island of Bombay, al the sacred village of Wolkeshwar, for three 
da)^ from the full moon of Karlika [Oclober-November], is 
also in honour of Siva. He has several notable ahrihet in tire 
IVestem Presidency, namely thoee of Dboleshwar and IValkcsh' 
war in Bombay, of hlahabedeshwor at Go-Kam [‘'cow's ear*], of 
Kankeshwoi at Alibagh and Malwan, of Taoeshwnr also at 
htalvran, of Haii-Harcshwar at Savamdrug, and of Dbe^eshwar 
at Rajapur. As Kandgia, the family god of the Marathas, bis 
duef temple is at Jejuri, in the Poona coUectontc. 

pARVATt [Plates D ajid E), the mountaineer," known also as 
Devj, the “bright," or the “ goddess," 1 CaL(, the “ black," DtracA, 
the “inaccessible," Vijava, the “victorious" {U. Victoria], 
Kuuam, the ‘'damsel,** DKAVAKt, and a hundred other names, 
cigniBcant of her twofold aspect of benignity and terror. In the 
former aspect she coalesces with Lakshmi. Thus as Axsa 
P uR>i.\, “full of food," she is worshipped, like Sr:, for lier 
power ofgivingfood; aiwl as Causi, “the brillisnl” [“yellow"], 
UuA, "the l«ht,'' ICauaskj, “the wanton-eyed," she coalesces 
with Lakshmi as RAStSHA, the Hindu ^'enu8. • But it is in her 
sterner and mote destructive aspects that she is most popular, 
as the austere Parvati, and Kuuasi, and ViirDHVAVASiNi, “the 
dweller in the Viodhyas”; where, near bCnapur, the blood before 
her image is never allowed to cease from flowing. As Kumari 
•he has given her name to Cai>e Comorin ever since the daji of 
Fliny. As tTnli $he gives her name to Calcutta [Kali-Ghat]. 
She has a temple also at SaptoaUringa near Kasik, of some 
repute throughoot the Manitha country. Her fesuvals ore among 
the most celebrated in India; the principal bciog the one best 
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koown in Bengnl as tlie Darpt Ftt/a, and in Western TnHi* 
as the Ddutra, held annually in the month Aswina [September* 
October^ Sbo is then wonfaippod as the slayer of the demon 
bull [Minotaur] Alakiskautm ; the mylli being alh^orisod is the 
triumph of virtoe over vice. The Dhts^ is the satunulia of 
the autumnal equinox in Eengal, among the Mamthas of 
Western India the Datara a characteristically kept as a great 
military pageout, [n which the chiefs lead forth their hones m full 
panoply of war, and garlanded with flowers. Another great 
fesdra), the DctMli, or “ feast of lanterns,* held in the new mooa 
of Kaitika [Octobei-No<rember], origbated in her honour, and 
a kept in her honour in most parts of India; but in Bombay it 
soems more pccuUady consecrated to Lokibmu A festival is 
ohaerved also on the new moon of Sraroua [July-Augnst] for 
the propidation of the 8, or 8 x 8 - 64 Yesuiit or sorceresses, 
the female demons attending on Parvali as KalL As Pamti she b 
rcpicseDCed as a fair and saintly woman engaged in the wonhip 
of the linsa, or seated by the side of Siva, to whom she 
offers amrita from a golden bowl. As Anna Ihima she sits 
OQ n vmtcr-lily, bolding a dish of rice in one hand and a spooa 
in the other, and Siva standi before Iter as a n.d-fd mendicant 
ashing for relief. As the mother of Gantsha site is represented 
sitting on a water-lily, robed in red, with the infont Gojw/m at 
her breast Sometimes she sits with Gatuska on Nanli behind 
Siva, who holds his other son Karittkeya before him. Sometimes 
slie is giving suck to Krishna, to destroy the pobon of a bite 
he had received In an encounter with the hydra Kaliya, She b 
commonly rcpiesentcd robed in red, seated on her tiga, and 
holding in her four blood-stained baneb the sword Sri-garbka 
t" giver of fortune," literally '‘womb of fortune''] and shield, ind the 
irix»da of Siva, and ^pindit, or ball of rice- As the destroyer of 
Afakiskaiitra site b seated on or attended by a lion, and, with the 
upraised fritula or trident in ber bond, very closely resembles 
the figure of Britannia on our copper coins. In the images 
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wonhipped u fLili the ii generally repreunted os a block womiui 
with four orau, having in one of her lunds * tdmitar, and in 
another the head of a giant which alie holds by the hair; a third 
is held down inviting approach, and the fourth held up bestowing 
Mewing- In some of her images as Hhavani and Durga she 
wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a necklace of skulls, 
and a girdle of skeletons; her hair falls down to her heels, 
her wildly protruding eyes are tod with blood, ber tongue 
hougs out to her chin, and lier breasts down to her waist; her 
fingers and toes ore prolonged like claws; and under her ravening 
feet lies iha proatratc form of ber husbartd Siva. It is the most 
ertrooidinory figure in oU the Hindu pantheon, but is extrumcly 
popular in Eastern Bengal; and the oldest of the so-callcd 
“brontes" found in India ate generally of Pomti in this iotm 
of grotesque horror. As Asoha-Nari, “half-woman," she is 
represented os Siva and Parvad coalesced, the right I»lf being 
Siva and the left Farvali This figure holds the ditidimia, 
fata, fristila, and in its fourth bond, a sword and is at t ended 
both by Nandi and a tiger, while from its head moes the sacred 
Conges. As Durga her weapons ore altogether twelve, and 
they are one and all sqiarately invoked at her wonhlp in the 
following form: 

X. Osi to the [sword], the shari^edgcd chastiser, the 

invincible, the giver of fortune [.SrA^vr/^Air], tbc defunder of tbo 
foitli, thee I adore, O Lord [/m] I 

s. Ott to the trisula [trident], benefsctor of cortli, mid* 
air, and heaven, the deouoyer of oui encinics, thee I adore, 
O Lord I 

3. 0>i to the thakra [discus, thunderbolt, or wheel^ tbou 
pervadcst all nature, thou art Vishnu, thou art olso l>cvi, O 
beautiful-shaped discus, thee I adore, O Lord I 

4. Ou to the Hr [arrow^ the chief of nil weapons, tbc 
subduer of the detnonke forces from all qiuLrters, thee I adore, 
OLordI 
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5. Ou to tbe taM [iaveUn], weapon of tho goda, and 
especially of Kuttikeya, thee I adore, O Lord I 

6. Ou to the kkHaka [dub], the destroyer of our enemies, 
held ID Deri’s hand, thee I adore, O Lord I 

7. Om to the ihaHHj [bow], propeller of tie chief of weapons, 
destroyer of oar enemies, defend us and bless ns, 0 Lord I 

8. Ou to tbe f«sa [noose], serpentine, renomoas, anbearable 
to thine enemies, defcod us and bless us, 0 Lord I 

9. Ou to the aMkas [good], lord of the elcphint, for die 
defence of tbe world art thou placod in Parrati's liand, deftnd 
us and bless us, O Lord t 

10. Ou to tbe si^ar [shield], oppose thy glories to the 
enemy in battle, and defend us, thy servants, and bless us, 
OLordl 

11. Ou to the goMfa [bell^ strihiog term by thy woiM'wide 
souDil into our enemies, drive out from us all our iniquities, 
delcnd ns and bless us, O Lord I 

I a. Ou to the /ttrasu [axe], the annihilator, victorious over 
all enemies, defend us and bless us, O Lord I 

&'ra, and Farvati to her more terrible forms, and oh their 
demon train, are remains of the fetish religion of the aborigines 
of India, and are obi-iously intruders in the Hindu system. 

The terrible twelve yean' lanuae which vrasted the Dakhan 
from 1396 to 1408, in the midst of which came Tamerlane and 
laid Hindustan waste, is iienonified by tbe natives as Durga UevL 


Thu Eight Vibic “Dri Sauicri." 

luDiu [Plate A, Fig. 4}, in the Puranic myth^ogy, takes, 
after the tn-marti, the first place before all other gods. He is 
worshipped at the beginning of every fitiival as one of the 
guardian deities of the world, and regent of the east quarter; 
and his annual festival, on tbe 14th of the lunar month Bhadra 
[August-Septendxr], is celebrated with the greatest rejoidng 
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all ovar Bengal Every pcnoa ranat keep his feist every year 
for fourteen years oMwecudvely, and present him on each occasion 
with fixmecn dilTcrcnt fnita, fbortcen kinds of cake, &c., as the 
giver of rain, and bestower of harvests, and for the parpoae of 
procuring after death a residence in Indn's hcBTeo, whidi ia 
Swaiga, on Mount Mem, the abode of the leaser gods and 
beatified men. His celestial city is called Amoravoti, and his 
garden, Nandono, stretches far oat along one of the northward 
spurs of blount Muru. The moat rcmarkibie celebration 
of Indra is in the unscctarian festival koown in the Madras 
l^residency as the [fa ‘'boiling'’], which ooirespoods 

in date with one of the festivals of Suryn, known in other parts 
of India as ifnJkar SankniHfL It is held on the day the sun 
enters the ugn of the hlakara ^the vaAan, or vehicle of Vartma, 
and ens^ of Kima^ on the first day of the month hlagha 
[JaTniary'Febmory], and is the greatest festival of the year in 
Southern Indio. It is admirably described by Mr. Charles £. 
Cover in voL v. of the Jettrnal«/ iht R^yal Aiiotk Soeitty ef 
Engtand, new series, 1S71. That the festival is primitive is shewn 
by the fact that the Vedic deities alone are worshipped. Indra 
is the presiding deity, and Agni the main object of wonhip. The 
Brahmans of the Madras Ftesidency have constantly made efforts 
to ooiTupt the ritual, and introdnee Puranic deities. Krishna 
is always declared by the Brahmans to bo the Poagol god, 
but the rustic conserrati-wn of the cultivators [pagaoij has been 
aide to resist their inilucnce, and everywhere in Southern India 
Indra remains tiro king of the New Year festivities. Mr. Cover 
describes the Ptngtl as an annual house-warming, or ingathering of 
kith and kin, anrl harvest home combined ; and os the Christmas 
and IVliiaandde of Europe made into one. Bonfires are every- 
iriierc lighted on the previous night, and tlio people gather from 
fiu^ and near around them, pending tlie Hme in lai^hing, talking, 
singing, and jumping through the flames, while they watch for the 
rising of the sun: and the moment it appean above the horizon the 

r 
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A*«»/bepi». The first day u called or 

PongA^ i.e. “lejoicing-boiliT^.” The second day is the great 
(lay, and is called the S»ry« and Agni FaftgaL Th« is the day 
for visiting friends, and the Tint salutation on cntenng a house 
is, “Has tho milk boUed to which the answer is, 

'■Yes, it hu boiled and from this the festival takes 

its name. The third day is the FfttgA of cows, and altogether 
the festiral Usls seven daya Indra is worshipfied as tho rain 
which caused the rice to spring, and Surya and Agni as 
the sun whidi ripened the new griin in the ear. Comfits 
arc exchanged between all who meet, and enemies make up 
past qiuncls, and creditors let off their debtors. No Brahman 
is ever praent, and the furAuUt, or " man pot forward,” ue. the 
family priest, is not a Brahman, but the &ther of the house, 
or the eldest ton, as in Vedic times In Bombay, the festival, 
vriiich seems to be dtere connected more directly with Stuya, 
the sun, and VartiHo, the sea, than with Inlra, has been com- 
jdecely Biahmanised, but still resnaiiis one of the simplest and 
most beautiful celebrations in the Hindu calendar. At the 
moment the son enters the sign of the kfakom, tlie people 
go down to the sea, accompanied by the Brahmans, to bathe. 
They mb their bodies with seaamum seed, the favorite seed 
of the sun [for the clear light the expressed oil givcsl and 
wash themselves os directed by the Brahmona Retuining to 
tlicir homes, they present each Brahman with a cup of bell 
metal filled with sesantnm seed and money; in acknowledgment 
of which tbc Brahman gives them his benedidion, pouring 
rtd-colorcd rice on their heads. Then all begin rejoicing; 
visiting each other, and feasting together all day long; and 
wherever friends meet, they pot comfits of sesamum seed into 
each other's hands, saybg, “Take, eat of these comfio ot 
-»«aw.»wi seed, aiKl think of me kindly throughout the conung 
year.” Even in Bombay, it is worthy of notice that through¬ 
out this day praiK and prayer are ofle»d only to the sun, 
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Surya, anil to no other god. Again, on the celebration of 
the liinda New Yeax'a Day, oo tfao ist Cluitm [March* 
April], the standard of India is set up in front of every house 
in Bombay. It must be act np before every hijuse, for on 
this day it » raised in his honour by the gods; and the wiU 
of the gods is to be done on earth even as it it in heaven j 
Rad BO on this day the standard of lodra waves in every wind 
of the firmament alt over Indin, Indm it represented os a 
white man, hotdiog the thunderbolt [tw/m] in his right hand, 
and riding on a white ele|>hant with four tniuhs, named 
Airavsti ["fine elephant"]. It is the nun*cloud. India’s 
wife, Indrani, it meiiboncd in the Rig-Vedo. 

SuavA [Plate A, Fig. s^ the sun, is identical with Savinti, 
Ravi, and Aimtva, although these petsonificadons arc often 
distinguished from one another. He is the regent or guardian 
of the soath'West quarter. He is generally represented as a 
ruddy won, seated on a lotus in a chariot drawn by either seven 
hiHscs or a seven headed horse, witli the legless .^rwwt 
[«rosy," " red"] for his charioteer. He is surrounded by a 
halo of glorious light. In two hands he holds a water-lily; 
with the third he is forbidding fear, and with the fourth 
besSowing blesrings. He is still widely worshipped in India, 
his sectaries being known os Sauras. He is also worshipped 
daily by the Brahmaos, and eipcdolly on Sunday, which is 
called Aditwar or Ravlwar after him; at the annual festival of 
the Makar and on his great day, the Pathasaftami 

k«!|4 in the month of Mogha [Jannaty-Februaiy} He has 
a temple dedicated to him at llaroda, in Gujarat, where he 
is known os SmTya ifarajittta. 

AoKi [Plate A, Fig 1] it wordiippcd all over India for three 
days from the full moon of the month of Uagho, when danger 
from fire is considerable; his image on these days being often 
addressed before tbat of Brahma. He is the guardian of the south* 
east quarter. He is represetued as a tud^, handsome young 
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lo&n, with golden bair, riding on a bloc Tam, or blue be-goac. In 
his right hsnd he holds a spear, while his kft rests bjr bis side. 
He vcats the Ikahmanical aeaaar, ftita, or sacred cord, and a 
necklace of the seeds of the Ehecearfus Ganitrut. Sometimes 
he has thr^ heads, and seven arms, STtd three legs, said [the 
legs] to bo symbolical of the sun's creotiTe heat, preserving 
light, and destroying fire, awl [the arms] of the seven days of 
the week ovet which the sun rules. He thus in these Pnranic 
reprcsentotioDi coalesces with Suiya. Mr. Cover observes that 
none of these images or pictures of Indra, Surya, and Agul are 
known in the Pot^I fetiival, “any more than they were at the 
time when the hymns of the- Rig-Veda were composed." In 
fact, at the Pongol, Indra, Surya, and Agni are still worriiippcd 
only in the form of the elements. There is a very iateresttng 
temi>lc of Agni at Bombay, near (he English boiying-ground, in 
which all the rocrificial utensils arc of wood 

Vavu, or Pavawa [Wittes .A, Fig. 5, and B, Fig. ij the god of 
the winds oml messenger of the gods, the regent also of (he north* 
west quarter, is represented as « white man, clothed in blue, sluing 
on an an(e]o]>e [which is associated also with Soma or Chan 4 ra\ 
besring an arrow in one hand, and a dag in the other. His image 
is never teen, but pictures of him occur in the ilhistrationi of the 
Ramayana. He is often painted witlt hit son Hanumaa in his armi 
Vaxusta [Pluto B, Fig 5] is, in the Puranic mytholog}*, the 
god of the waters, and of the west cpiarter. His Image is rarely 
seen, but he ii worshipped doily os one of the guardian deities 
of tlie earth, and by those who hum tl>e lakes in Bengal, and in 
times of drought and famine. In paintingThe is represented as a 
white man seated on the sca-cnonster Hakara [which is abo the 
ensign of Kama^ and holding in one hand a paia, emblematical 
of the sea which girdles the earth, and in the otho an ambrdb, 
impenetrable to water, formed of a cobra's head. Ilii favorite 
resort is Pushpagiri The htakara is obviously a mythical croco¬ 
dile. The annual festival of Varuoa in Bombay is on the 15th 
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Stamu ^ulyAuguit], known to Anglo*lndians as “Cocoannt 
]>ax.'' Tho rainy season it then supposed to be at id cod, 
and the Indian Ocean again open to commerce, and the wboU 
population in its Joy gathers on the Esplanade, to cast cocoanuts 
into the calmed tea in honour of VaraniL 

Yama [Plate B, Fig. 4] u held in great terror by the 
Hindus, as the god of death and Judgment, aod is represented 
as a green or blue man, clothed in yellow or red, and seated on a 
blue buffalo. He is guardian of the south <]uartcr; and an annual 
festival is held in bis honour on the and Kartiha [Octobo' 
November]. His sister it Yamuul. 

Kitveua [Plate B, Figs. 3 and 3] is the chief of the demons 
of the lower world, but his own abode it in the grove of Chaitrt' 
raiba, on Mandata, one of the spun of Mciu. But tome 
it on Mount Kailaso, and others identify Mondara with the 
mountain to named in Dluigul£Hir, which it held tocted. He it 
the regent of the north, and of all the treosoret of the oanh, 
and of the nine particular Creatures or ftilhis, the nature cf 
which it Mt known. As the god of wealth he is worshipped 
in Bombay with Lakshmi during the Diwali, or Feast of 
Lanterns. He U represented as a white man deCmned in his 
legs, cither seated on the scU-moving aeriai chariot, called 
/’Mif/ahr, which was given to him by Btalima, and which was 
carried olT by Kavana, and recovered by Rama; or riding on 
a white horse. His wife is Kauveri. 

SuUA [Plate A, Fig. 5], the last of the eight Vedic gods 
holding the first rank in the Hindu Pantheem, and regent cf 
llic north-cast quarter, Ims his projicr position sAcr Gaisesa aod 
Kaittikeya, the sons of Siva, who hare »««» to be described; but 
here will be the most convenient place in which to insert the 
following Cable, chiefly taken Jrom Dubois' DaerifiuH tf tht 
J’toplt »f India, iS>7, gi\<ing a ^noptical view cf the eight 
Vedic gods who, according 10 the later mythology, preside over 
the four cardinal ami four iol^nncdiate points of tbe compsw 
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Tabik or TK< Rioxnts or thx Eioitt Quaxtxjis or the 
World. 


NCffM 

MmwWA 
lt>W s** 

TWr VakBM. or V^idn. 

AtulUiiM. 

Q4aori4 

a»(Ua» 

t. Iwlr* 
t. Agd 
}. Yaitti 

4 . Sofya 

5. Vanina 

6. Vaya or 
Pavona 

y. Kncra 

1 Sema 

E. 

S.B. 1 
S. 

s.w. 
w. j 

1 N.W. 
N. j 
N.E. 

Wbtie Sephau. 
Bins ttm or blue 
h*-GnM. 

Bloe Ouflalo. 
Chariot. 

The Makam 
[Cro^ital. 
White AnUiopp. 
Ablal Car, or 
White Hone. 
Whira Antdope. . 

\ 

5 

[SiUu. 

DaadA 

jPa-a. 

I>waja. 

Ixhedga. 

SaaVn. 

Red. 

Violet. 

Ortnee. 

Bright YeBow. 
White. 

QloeorliuQgD. 

Roaeeekur. 

While. 


For Na 4 DuboU nibttitutet liirriht [Fl*te B, Fig. 6], one 
of tlie Rudras, a penoiufication of death, robed ia deep yellow, 
and borne ptck-a 4 >ack by a man; and for No. $, Siva, as Itana 
SometiiDca PThbiri, tbc earth peraontfied, fills the jidace. 

Tttx wo So.vs or Siva. 

Cahua, or GAHAPATt (Plate I, Fig. 5I Uiat is, lord [rj» 
or of the CoMot or troops of inferior deities, especially 
those attendant on Siva; called also in Madras PHtiar, or the 
bdly-god; the Hindu god of wisdom, the remover of difficnlties, 
the Lar of tbc pnblic way^ is the son of Siva and ParvatL 
His image stands in every boose, and it psinted on every Hindu 
schoolboy's slnt^ and he invoked at the outset of every 
undertaking. His festival is celebrated on tbc third of 
the awith Bhadra [August-September], the anniversary of his 
bitlh, with unbounded fun in Bomlw^j but in Bengal no public 
fdtival fa held in his honour. There is a edebrated temple to 
him at Bholeahwar, in the town of Bombay, and another at Pula, 
in the Ratnagiri colkctorate. He fa represented in the form of 
a short, Ut, double-bellied man, with an elqrhant^ head, and 
seated on a water-lily, or on the ra^ which always accompanies 
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bim. He haa only one tusk, having tost the ocher in m 
encounter with Pamurana. Re lus four hands, in vhich be 
bxildi any four of the milder attributes of Siva. It appears tba 
his mother, Parvati, was very proud of her boy Geneva, aod asked 
Sam [Satarnl to look at hhn, forgetfn] of the effect of hu glance. 
Sani looked, and the child's head was ebaned to ashes, when bis 
mother took off an elephant's and pot it on bin. Another 
story is that Siva in a fory cut the boy's hesd off, and then, in 
his remorse, stuck on the head of an elephant that was passing. 

The GamfDavotas, or “ troops of deities* of which he is the 
chief, are:— 

(t) The IS Adityaa 

(s) The 10 Viswa-devasall the gods"], 

(3) The 8 Vasus. 

(4) The IS or ge Tushltas, identical with the Adityas, omlti- 

plied apparently to 50 to make up the days of the 
month. 

(5) The 49 Anilas, or “ winda" 

(6) The ISO or 836 Maharajikas. 

(7) The IS or 17 Sadhyas, or personiBed rites and pnyers of 

the Vedas. 

(8) The II Rndna. 

They all dwell together in Ganaporata, on hfount Knilasa, the 
Paradise of Siva. 

KAarriKSYA [Plate J, Pig. t], identical with IdAHoaiji and 
ScBaABMANYA, the Hindu of war, and regent of the planet 
Mars, is the sod of Siva or Rudia, without the coopemdon of a 
mother. He takes his name from his nurses, the seven KrittSuu, 
or Pleiades. He is a ydlow man [but, as Mars, bo is painted red], 
and rides on a peacock, holding in his left hand an arrow, snd 
in his right a bow. His chief temple in the Bombay Presidency 
is at Dbarwar. 

These thirteen gods head the roll of the greater cdeslial gods, 
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Thx "Patrii Pbhai-is'' amd “Lakzs domistku it 

rAMtUAKEB.** 

Nett in order ue the Piajapatcb, Mahus, ud RllKU, already 
named in the mcroductoey paragraph to the present lecdon on the 
Fannie gods, and the PilTus, or ghosts of ancestral fore&theta 

‘‘Tus Hosts or Mkavxn.’' 

These are followed by the ** boats of heaven,'* the nine 
regents of the planets and eclipses. 

Ravi, identical with Surya and Aditya, the r^nt of the 
SuD, iriw gives his name to die first day of the week, Raviwar, 
or AditVMr, oar Sunday, the French Himancbe. 

Soma, or Chanska [Plate A, Fig. 3], the regent of the Moon, 
who gives bis name to Monday, ,S»Ma<ar, the French Lun^. 
He is represented as a white man sitting on a water-lily, or in 
a chariot drawn by an antelope, or by ten boises, of the whiteness 
of jasmine. 

Mancala, idenikal with TCandkeya, the regent of the planet 
Mors, who gives hk name to Tuesday, Mangahear, the French 
Mardl As Mars, be is painted red. 

BtmnA, die regent of Mercury, the reputed author of a 
liymn in the Rig-Veda, who givn hk name to Wednesday, 
Fut/Awar, the French Mercredi. He it r^nesented robed in 
yellow, and sitting on a lion. 

BaiKAaFATT [the pemniGcation of the action of prayer in 
the Vedas], the regent of Jnpitcr, who gives hk name to 
Thursday, BnAtufatwar, the French Jeudi: aln Gttrtt- 

>wr, Biibispati, or Brahmanaspali, being the prototype of the 
priestly /erv, or religioas teacher. He u represented as a yellow 
man, seated 00 a wata-lily. 

SuKRA, the re g e n t of the planet Venus, who gives his name 
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to Fridqr, Sukramar, the French Vendredi. He ii r ep re s ented 
as a while man seated on a water lily. 

Sani, the r^ent of Satom, who gires hit name to Saturday, 
SanitBor or SAtiUhar, the French Samedi. He is represented as 
a black man, robed in Uack, and seated on a vulture. 

Rahu is the ascending node in an eclipse, and is represented 
by the head of Ktiu, placed on a cushion: or he is r ep r es ented 
seated, whole, on a lion. 

Ketv is the descending code in an eclipse, and is represented 
by the headless tnmlc of Rahu itding on a volture. 

Graoa [“grabbed’^ is the edipec itself. 

Tbe ninety-seven Nakskatru, or lunar mansioas, are penoni* 
fied as tbc daughters of Daisha, one of the Prujapatis. Dhrma 
U the Pole-star, and the seven KrittUm are the I'leiades- 

Thb Lesser Gods, “Du MmostiM G EMTii m," akd DatnED 
Heroes, "Dn umiorrEs.* 

Kejshra [“ black , *], [Plate H, Pigs. 4 and 5I is tbe most cele¬ 
brated national hero in the Hinds pantheon, and the mythical scenes 
and incidents of his life appear everyuhexe in Indian art. He was 
bom at Mathura, the modem hluttm; his mother being Devoki, 
and his reputed father Vasndeva, of the Yadava race, and bcother 
of Kosti, the wife of Ponds: but Vishnu is the mythical latber of 
both Krishna and his brother Balatama. At the time of Krishna's 
lurth, Kansa, Raja of the Rhojos, ruled in Mathura; and it having 
been foretold to Kansa that a son of Devaki, his brother's daughter, 
should take his kingdom from him, be kept her careiully guarded 
in his own palace, and caused all the diDdren she bore to be put 
to death. In this way were six destroyed; but the seventh child 
was miraculously preserved by being transferred before its lutth to 
the womb of Vasudeva’s second wife Rohini, of whom it was in due 
time bora. This ddld was Bslarama. Devaki's eighth son was 
born at night, and was very dark, whence he was called Krishna, 
and bad 00 his breast a cud of hair, the sacred sign of Krishna, 
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called Sri-tatu. The gods at once ioterpowd to save the 
divinetf marked child, aad while the guards who watched ila 
mother were overpowered with sleep, Vasudcva carried it off to 
Nanda, the cowherd, whose wife, Yasoda, bad o« that very night 
been delivered of a female child ; and Vandeva aeaetly changed 
the infiints, and brought back the daughter of Yasoda to Devaki. 
Kansa, on discovering the cheat, ordered that every male infant in 
and about Hathoia should be put to death. Nanda, alanx>ed, hid 
himself with the young Kriahoa and his dder brother Bolaiatna 
in Gokula, a pastoral district on the banks of the Yamuna near 
Mathura. It was while be lived in Gokula that Krishna played 
BO many of hit wild pranks. On one occasion while the or 
milkmaids, were bathing, be climbed up Into a tree carrying their 
clothes with him, and would not descend until diey came to him 
naked to beg thw return. It was at this lime also that he slew 
the great mrpent Kaiiya, which infested the banks of the Yamuna 
at Bandrabend. He also persuaded Nanda, the cowhod, to give 
up the worship of Indra, and to worship the mountain of Govard* 
hana, which sheltered the shepherds of G^ula and their cattle^ 
India, enraged, poured down rain on them, but Krishna lilted up 
the mountain of Govtrdhaisa and held it over them upon his 
finger as a shelter for seven days. As he grew up a handsome 
youth, the s>pU all became enamoured of him. He spent most 
of his time in sporting with them, and married seven or eight of 
them, but his first and fiivorite wife was Radha. His chief pastime 
was the drtolar dance called rasa^mandala [mandain, a circuit, 
OB in Coromandel], in which be and Radha formed the centre, 
while the gofit and gw/rer [cowherds] danced round them. 
Kama, always seeking his life, sent the demon Arisbta in the form 
of a bull, and the demon Kerin in the form of a horse, to destroy 
him, but in vain. Then he invited Krishna to Mathura to some 
Irtiblic games, hoping in this way to bring about his death, 
but Krishna slew him to a boxing.ixiatch. On this Krishna 
went down to the infernal regions, aad brought bock his 
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ux brothcn whom Kniisa bad kOledj and then be killed the 
demon Panehajana who lived in the chank shell, which he 
ever afterward used as a war trumpet Ransa hod married 
two daughters of Jarasandba, king of Magadha [Bihar^ and the 
latter, on hearing of Kansas death, marched against Ktishtid, but 
was defeated. Next a new enemy named Kalayavaoa [literally 
“biack stranger”] attacked Krishna, who, now feeling his posidoa 
between Kalayavana and Jarasandha pKcarious, retired to 
Dwaraka, on coast of Gujarat Here he carried off Rukinini, 
the betrothed of Sisu-pala: and also recovered the famous jewel 
SyamattUtkay which Jamhavat, the king of the bears, bad taken 
from a lion, which had killed a brother of Satrnjita's who bad 
diarge of the jewel. 

How he assisted the Bandavas in the great war of Bharata 
has already been told. The popularity of this national legend 
enabled the Brahmans to extend the worship of Krishna all over 
India, and it is now predominant everywhere, as the supreme 
cultus, except where the worship of Rama prevails. It seems to 
have passed over tbe whole length and breadth of the peninsula 
in an unbroken wave, which swept- all before icj and it is illus* 
trated by almost everything on which one looks in India. The 
anniversary of Krishna's birth is kept on the 8th Sravana [July- 
August], when the image of the infant Krishna is adorned with 
sacred basil; and the IMi festival, the great saturnalia of the 
vernal equiitox in India, which begins at the new moon and 
contmaes to tbe full moon of Plialgana [February* March], is also 
now celebrated in his honour, and is the roost popular holiday 
in Western India. It probably had its origin in tbe most primitive 
Aryan times. The ceremonies consist in enacting Krishna’s 
sports with the and they often degenerate into great 

licentiousness. * He is represented in many w^rs- As Gopala, or 
Govinda, and Bala-Krishma, he is a child, resting on one knee, 
wid) his right hand extended, begging for sweetmeats. At a later 
period of life be is represented either tramplii^ on tbe heed of 
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the great aerpent Kaliya, or playing on a flute. The repreBenta* 
tioD* of him in pointing and aoilpnirc, dancing with the or 
raising the mountain of Goraidhana, or in connedon with the 
Fandavas, are endless. lathe Madras Presidency it would appear 
to be always Krishna who u leprescDted under the form of Visbau. 
His roost famous form is as Jaoax-matha, *'Lord of the World,* 
nnder which be is vonbipped, io asaomalion with his brother 
p«Unima, and his sister Subhadia, at Puri, near Cuttack, in Orissa. 
Thb image has no legs and only stumpe for arms, and its head 
is very large. Krishna, it will be remembered, was accidentally 
killed at Dwaraka: and die story at Puri it that some pious 
person collected his bones, and put them in a box. In wfaidi 
they lemained until King Indiadyumna was directed by Vishnu to 
make an image of Jsgan*iiadia, and put Krishna’s bones into its 
belly. Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, undertook to do 
thb, on condition that be should be left undtstorbed until the 
completion of the work. But the king after fifteen days, losing 
all patience, went to see how be was gettiog on, when Viswa- 
konnaat once went oft* in a hufl^, leaving Jagan*natba without hands 
or feet. Such b tbc expianation given by the Brahmans of thb 
btdeoos klol. The true one b General Cunningham’s, who has 
proved that the image has been concocted of the insula of a 
Ikiddhbt tope, which was erected at Puri B.C. s5a Before 
thb monstrous shrine all dbtioctions of caste are forgotten, and 
even a Chibdin may sit down and eat with a Brahmin. In hb 
work on Orista, Dr. W. W. tlunter says that at the “Sacrament 
of tbc Holy Food * he has seen a Puri priest receive hb food 
ftom a Christian’s hand. Thb rite n evidently abo a survival 
of Buddhism. It b remarkable that at the shrine of Vyankeha, 
an obscure form of Siva, at Pandharpur, in the Southern Matatha 
country, cute b abo in abeyance, all men being donned equal in 
its preaenoe. Food b daily sent as a gift from the idol to persons 
of any impocance in all ports of the surrounding country, and the 
proudest Brahmans will gladly accept ax»d partake of it from the 
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hands of th« Si>dn, or Uahar, who is usualljr its beam. There 
are two great aooual festivals in honottr of Jagan-natba, naiueljr, 
the Suan-yaira in the inonth Jycstba [May-June^ and the 
Eath yatra in the following month of Asarha [Jane-Jolyl. They 
ate held everywhere, but at Pari they ere attended by pilgrims 
from every part of India, so many as 8oo,ooo often being present. 
AU the ground is boly within twenty miles of the temple, and 
the establishment of priests amounts to 3,000. The “Sacra* 
meet of the Holy Pood" is edebrated three times a day, and 
during its administration the temple nautch girls [Dttwlasi] dance 
before the image. The Smihyaira is a batbii^ festival. At the 
EttiA-yalrtt, the tcmplo car, containing the images of Krishna, 
llaloxamo, and Subhadra, is drawn by the devotees through the 
town, when many cast themselves beneath its ponderous wheels 
and are cnished to death. Haridwaia or Hurdwar, “the Gate 
of Hari," near where the Ganges breaks through the Himalayas, 
is a great centre of the womhip of Krishna as an Incatnadon 
of Vishnu, under his name of HarL Huiihud is also called 
after hint. Harihar would seem to be sacred to both Krishna as 
Hari and Siva as Haia. At Dwaraka [Dwarka], in Kathiwar, 
Krishna, in bis form of Dwarkanatha, and lus eight wives, have 
each separate temples, of great fame throughout all India, and 
most Hindus who visit them are branded with the attributes of 
Vishnu, the sanMa [shell], ekaJera [wheel], gadha [mooe], and 
fadma potusdower}, in token of thdr visit to the place. 

Baljuum* [Plate G, Pig. 3] is always represented as a white 
man. 

Kasu-Chamoha [Plates G, Fig. i, and I, Fig. s], the husband 
of SiTA, the hero of the Ramayana, ti always known in the scenes 
in which he appears by his bow and atrow. His worship is pre* 
dominant throughout Oude, and there are temples to him all over 
Indio. The anniversary of hii birth is e%'eTywbcrc celebrated 
from the 1st to 9th Chaitra [March*April], by the public reading 
of the Ramayana. Several cities are called Rampura after 
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him. He gives bit oame to Romft-gin, the “biU of Rsma,*’ a 
short distance north of Nagpur; to Bama-utu, “ Rama's 
bridge,*’ the line of rocks between India and Ceylon; and to 
Rameswarun, where he is said to bare set op one of the twelve 
great lingas to Iswara, the “lord” Siva. The Zmituiar of 
Ramsad still bears the title of S'bhPaR, or “keeper of the 
bridge," i.e. of Rama's bridge. The salutation of two Hindus 
meeting each other is “Rom Ram," but tHtether it bos any con* 
nexion with Rama-Chandra, as is somctiises said, is dooblfuL He 
lias a temple celebrated throoghcut Western India at Faocbawati 
[as. five-hanyans,'’ jnst as we have Seven<Oaks, Nine>Elras], near 
Nasik, where it was that, on his way to Lanka, be killed the 
golden deer. It is ovmhadowed by five nugnificent banyan>tteei. 

Thx "Dn SauoNES."* 

ViswAKAKSu, the omnlficent, the architect o( the gods, is little 
more chan a name in the popular mythology of India. 

ICaxa, or KASivr)RVA [Hate I, Fig. 6 \ the god of love, the son 
of Ijikshmi, is the Indian Cupid He is represented, like Cupid, 
as a young boy with wings, and a bow and arrow; and be tides 
either on the AfaJtarg or a red parrot or lory. When the latter 
is his ss^ui, he bears the MaJuira as bis ensign. His wife ts 
Ratx, sumamed SusHAMCt, the “ fiair-limbed," and, like Tjlf«hnii 
and Rambha, is a sort of the Hindu Venus. 

Amaxda is happiness, and 

Vasakta is the spring personified. 

There are a nombcr of other personificadons belonging to the 
order of the lesser gods, which are little more than appellatives, 
and seldom met with except in poetry or relipous writings; such 
as SMjna, conscience, Pepa-^urui^, the fiit man, “man of 
sin,** the personificatioas of bomao wickednea; AAJiarma [“ on* 
righteoumess"] vice, Kyaw, "sacrifice," represented as the 
) Scawna s (enti-hooBUMS. Cf. livy, vB. ao: “ Miaora dfit, a sis^ta 

homiittbBt.'’ 
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hitsbaod tS Daktltina^ the penoaL 5 catioQ of the ''bononmum'' 
paid to Bnhroaos for the petfonoanco of s sacrifice; Nidra, sleep; 
die fifljr pexsonificarioiu of the lifl/ letters of the alphabet; and 
others, to enumerate which night give some coknx to the Pnraaic 
boast of the Hindu gods Donbering 330,000,00a A much more 
important class of the lesser gods are die faboloas animals of 
which Uanujoan, Garado, andSesha are the types. 

Hanuxaji [Plate I, Fig. 3], the monkey-god, the son of Vayu 
or Pavana, was the leader of the army which Sugrivs^ the monkey- 
king of Kishkindhya, sent to the assistance of Rama against 
Ravana, tbo demon-king of Lanka [Ceylon], and the Rakshams. 
He jumped from India to Ceyloo at a bound. Sarasa, a Rakshasi, 
mother of die N^/u [literally ‘‘snakes," and also “ hiUnten," the 
Scythic worshippers of die cobra], opened her mouth to swallow 
him bodily, but he swelled himself out wider than ever she could 
stretch her mouth, dll it was a hundred leagues wide from ear to 
ear. Then Hanumau, suddenly shrinking himself to the size of 
bis thumb, lept into her jaws, and out through her eat. These 
exploits of his are the delight of the native nurseries of all India. 
He is always known by his ape's fiice and tniL Sara^lut was 
another of Rama’s monkey alliea. 

/amhamt, the king of the bears, was also on ally of Rama's, 
smd always acted the port of a sage counsellor. lake Hantunan, 
he is evidently a mythical representative of tribes who assisted 
the Bnlunanical Hindus in the conquest of Southern India 
and Ceylon. He is the same as the bear with whom Krishna had 
his twenty-one days' fight for the rccovesy of the famous gem 
Syamaataka, which was given to the sun by Satrajito. He is at 
once recognised in illustrations of the stories of the Ramayona. 

Kamadaiku, called also SsraMi, is the cow of plenty, which 
grants all desires, and was produced at the churning of the ocean 
by Vishnu. 

Uf/Uiaiii-snitw is the eight-beaded king of horses, produced 
at the diuming of the ocean. 
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KaUd, or JOilUn, U the great white horse of ^^shon's coming 
[loth] incamatioia, which will stamp with its right fore leg as the 
sign of the end of all things. In his first, second, third, and 
fourth aratars Mshntt also appears respecdvefyas a fish {J/tUrjra'J, 
tortoise \Riirma\, boer \VaraMa\ and man-lion [iV^rS'.S(e4ie^ 
Tarkikya is the winged hone, personifying the snn. The 
winged horse of the scolptures of Bnddha-Gaya [Hate K, Ftg. 6] 
majr posaiMj be Tarkskya, os the Kinnares are also repre sen ted, 
but it is probably of foreign origto [Pegasus} 

The Kinnaras are inythkal beings, with the body of a man and 
bead of a horse, which belong to artocher wder of the Puranic 
gods. The Centaurs are represented in the sculptures of Boddha 
Gaya [Plate K, Hg. 5], but are obviooaly exotic forms. 

3 hr«Mis is the dog of Indra, and the Saromtyat, her offspring, 
the watch-dogs of Yama. Cerivra [Hate K, sj is the 
threc-heoded infernal clog of the Krishna l^nda 


The VAHiss, or Vehicles or the DtpreREwr Gems. 

The Boll, Na»oi, the refaicic of Siva and rarvoti. 

The Tiger, and lion, also vehicles of Patvad, as Kali, and 
Durga. 

The Dog, and Hoorse, the vehicles of Siva os Bhoirava \ the 
Horse also of Kovera. 

The Ram, or he-Goat, die vehicle of Agni. 

The Antelope, the vehicle of Vayu, or Pavana, and Chandra. 

The Buffalo, the rehicie of Yama. 

'fbe Ei^hant Ainmita, the vehicle of Indra. Sometimes 
all the guardians of the eiglit points of the compass are 
iqireseQtcd on dephanta 

Arvo, one of the horses of tlie moon, a mythical being half 
horse and half bird lihc Tarkshya, the vehicle of the Dailyaa or 
Titans. 

Casuoa [Plate J, F^. s], the king of the birds, the mythical 
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b«ing foreshadowed bf Am acd T^rkth^ half man and half 
eagle or vulture, the vehicle of Vishnu, end represented as a great 
eneiiijr of the Nagat. He is uncle of the pious old vulture 
yatfHS, aod connected with Sam/afi, and other £ibulous birds, 
included in the dass named Stilarnas [*' iivc-vinged "]. Ckaiara 
is a fabulous bird which lives on the beams of the moon. The 
bird like a Harpjr represented on the scolptarea of Buddha Gaya 
[Plate K, Fig. 3] is probably of foreign origin. 

The Vulture, the vehicle of Saoi. 

Tlte Swan or Goose, Haata, the vehicle of Saraswati and 
Brahma. Sometimes Saraswati is represented 00 a white Pea¬ 
cock, aztd sometimes on a Faddy-bird, 'fbe Peacock on which 
Karltikeyn eometimes rides is called [I'avo]. 

The Parrot the usual vehkie of Karoa-deva. 

71)0 Mdlam or yalatnfn, the mytlucal sea-monster, the vehicle 
of Varuna and sometimes of Kama-deva. IVhea the latter rides 
on a Parrot, be bears the Ifaiara as his standard. Very learned 
discussions have been held as to the nature of the Makara, 
but it is obviously a crocodile, tricked out with the taQ of a fish, 
and the head and paws anything. 

The Serpent SttMa-Naga [Plate D, Fig. i], called also Anojilti, 
the Infinite, the king of the Nagas or serpents, and lord of the 
infernal regions, called Patala, may also be reguded as a velude 
of Vishnu, but more property belongs to the dass of demons. 
He is sometimes held to be kleotkal with, and sometimes dis¬ 
tinct from, VatuH, the snake with which Krishna diumcd the 
ocean. The Nagtds, or female Nagas, ore represented srith the 
body of a woman ending in dte tail of a snake [Plate J, Fig. 3^ 
like as sin is represented by hlilton. Tlhrm is the veritable tca- 
serpent. Ttmn-gUa, the swallower of Timin,” it yet larger, and 
Tlmin-gila-gila still larger, and so on, just as the sea-serpent" 
grows from year to year in the columns of our newspapers. 
It is also called Samalraru, '‘Lord of the Sea" [“Zamorin'’]. 

Akufara is the Tortoise on whidi the earth tests. 
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CxiSSTIAl, A7Trarz>A]fTS ON THB Goos. 

The cekstial Attoodoxit* oo the gods are ckated in pmat or 
troops. The Aftorctt [Fhte J, Fig. 5^ the penoaificatioiu of 
vapour io the Vedas, are, in the Puraoat, the baEct gMi, and 
“sistets of nMTCf ** of Swaiga, die Paradise of India; beautiful 
fairy-like beinp, whose cbaitns are 

*'Tlie eamosa utasare of tbe host of KssvctH* 

Rambha and Urvasi being the roost celebrated of then. The 
GaaihAfvas, “ the heavenly Gardharvas " of the Vedas, are the 
ceicadal choristen of Swarga, whose leader is Nando. They 
are said to have a great partiality for women, and a mysdc power 
over theca. They are always associated with the Afaaras. 

TheJTwaarvr are the ininstrelsof Kuvera's paradise on Mount 
Kailasa, which is also Siva's heaven. They have the heads of 
bones. The Yakthat arc inoffensive attendants of Kuveta, and 
the Cukynkas [*‘bidden beings "J, die guardians of his treasures. 
The Sid&as ore a class of spirits of great polity and hotioess, 
who are not, strietiy speaking, companions of the god, as they 
dwell ^Art, in the sky or midAir, between earth nod heaven. 


Thk Infxrnal Attbmdakts ok ths G0O6. 

The chief inferior infernal deides are: 

Ntojtm; death," Plate fii Fig. 6J, one of the Rudias, also 
described as a Rnkshaaa, and often named, in the place of Soiya, 
as die guardian of the south-west quarter. He is robed in deep 
yellow, and his vehicle is .a man. He is refen’ed to in the Rig- 
Veda as worshipped by the '* spider-like Daoavas,'' the ** black 
Assins,” the "black Oasj'us," and other enemies of " the white- 
complexioned sons of India.” 

The RaksKasat, goblins or evil spirits, are a mythical type of 
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the nuie races of India tabdocd bf the Aiyu. Ravaha [Plate I, 
Pi^ 4], the desoD king of Lanka, and Viradka are the most 
celebrated. The Asunu, the Danavat, or giants, and the DaUyai, 
or Titans, who warred against the gods, axe also types of the 
prnnhire barbamn peoples of India. 

The Nag^ axe a mythical type of the Scythic race of stake- 
woxsbippen, which in ancient tines was spicad all orer India, 
and is now repmented by the Nagaa of hfanipnr. The worship 
of snakes still survives cretywhexe in India, and at Nagpur 
was, until very recently, a pnblic danger, from the manner in 
which the dty was allowed to be overrun with cobras. Bottisa 
Siralen, a town in the Sataia eedketorate, is also iiunous sa a place 
of serpent-wonbip at the present day; and the whole of the 
Canarese oountxy is devoted to it. The most edebtaced temple 
dedicated to it is at Bhoroapoxanden in tire Nizam's I>oininioo. 
The Nagas are said to have first invaded India between b.c ;oo 
and doe. They are probably allied to the Scandinavian;^ which 
would account for the traces of snake-worship to be found in 
Northern Europe. In Miss Gordon Cornming's Fn» tkt Heirida 
U tfu Hmalayat, 1876, many most interesting facts are recorded 
of snake-wOrship in ScoUoitd and Indio. 

SssUA Naca, or Amanta, ‘‘eternity," [Plate D, Fig. 1], is the 
king of the Nagas, often identified with Vaxuxi, who is also 
called the King of the Nagss: bat the historical Ring of the 
Nagas is probably Vamuki, Sesha being an alU^orical persooi- 
fication. Kauva was tho great snake stain by Krisha in a 
deep pool of the Yumano, near Bindraband [Vtindavnaa]. All 
these snakes arc worshipped in great state every year at the 
Nagfan<kami festival held on die 5th Siavana [July-August]. 

The Bhulat, or ghosts, ate attendants of Sva. 

The female imps, known as Dakimtf or Atrafat ["blood¬ 
suckers”^ and Sakinit, and the eight sorceieaes called y^init, 
are attendants of Patvad, as Kali or Durga. They are specially 
wonhipped to Bombay on the jolh Siavana [July-AugustJ. 

C s 
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The Naikashtyas and Puitasatua aie cannibal imps de«oc»ded 
from Nikoika, Um motbcT of Ravama. 

BAVAMa [Plate I, Fig. 4] was t 1 >e demon king of lanka, 
[Cerloa] from which be expelled his half-brother Kwtn; and 
was in turn ovetthrowo by Rama. 

Rau was the usurping monkey-king of Kiskhindhya, who 
was otain by Rama. He was the brother of Sugriva, the friend 
and ally of Rama. He must be distiogoished from Bali, the 
good ai»d vinuoas Daitya king, to suppress whom Vishnu 
became manifest in his dwarf avatara. 

VRALis a dem<M king whose worship prevails in the motintam 
state of Sawantwadi, in the Bombay Presidency, and the legends 
of him as the familiar and friend of the great Vikxamaditya are 
widely known under the name of ViUd-Faelaa, or Baatal-PathiH 
[*' twen^ve tales of Vital *’] j of eleven of which a capital version, 
entitled ** Viknm and tha Vamptn," was published by Captain 
Richard Burton in 1870. 


Before the worship of any other deity, K is ne ce ssa r y that the 
wor^p at the iMlowing deities, already described, should be 
first perfismed, namely; 

(t) Indra, Agni, Yams, Ntrritu, Varuna, Pavani, Isa [Siva], 
Atlanta, Kuveia, and Brahma ; 

(a) Sarya, Ganeaa, Siva, Darga, and Vishnu; 

{3) Ravi, Soma, MangaU, Budha, Btihaspati, Sukia, Saoi, 
Rabu, and Ketu. 


Local DstTiss. 

Besides the above deities, local defties are also e very where 
worshqip^d all over India. As they are addora represented in 
Indian art, nothing more need be said of them here, although 
these ofrea formless stocks and stones are deeply interesting os 
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Qhutradflg the genesis of the Tuaniaa gods of the Puanie 
pantheon, gndnalijr becotne usmtlated to some one or 

other of the officinal gods, genenlly Siva or Vtshno, and their 
saktit. 


UtsccuAHEous Sacred Orjzcis. 

Saend Siontt. 

Certain stooei also are held in die highest worship, the chief 
of them bemg the Salagrama, which is sacred to, and indeed 
identified with, Vishnu. It is a fossil anunonite feeaJ in the river 
in NtpaL The Binlmi, a reddish stone found in the 
Narmada [Neebudda], and the Chandra Ernie or moon-stone, 
and Sttrya KarUa. literally " son-stone “ [opal are also revered 
as rcspecttrely representing Canesa, Chandra, and Surya. But 
the Saligrama is (he only stone deriving its deity &0 (d itself, and 
all other stones worshipped are made sacred by incantation. 


Sacred Trees A>rD Plamis. 

The following are the priodpal sacred trees of India. I am 
indebted for this list, first published in my Ceia/egM of fht Vtgtl- 
Me PrvdaOwHt ef Bomiay, i86a, to the Hoa45fable Rao Sahib, 
Wishwanath Naxayan MandJik, member of the Legislative Coundl 
of Bombay, and my fiie»d the late Dr. Bhau Daji, of Bombay. 

Saertd ie the TUmterH. 

.«glc Marmeks, tri-pheU,) ^ 

Cnteera religlosa, / 

Saered ta 5 rw. 

./Egle ManneloB, tri-^la, 1 ^ 

Ctatseva religiota, i 
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SarBca Indka [Joneaia Asoca], at»c». 

Csecalpinia pulcbernma, an cxooc. 

Zhypho* Jujuba, kvUt, icrt. 

JumioDin Sambac, maHika. 

' f«^s»m!»iwii n »flnfl coronaria, tagatra- 
Seslnaia giaodiAora, a^sla. 

Mimuops Elengii kttar<L 
Maliotus Phnippinensta, 
fI»TA»nLi» florkta, gundaMaraJa. 

Micbelia Champaca, (Aamlaka. 

Antbocephalns [Nauclea] Cadamba, imAanda 
Shotea robusta, nla. ^ 

Ficu reiyuxa, atwcMh*, fipcL 
Ficot Besghaleiuis, war, vaia. 

Fero&ia etefdiaatucn, kafitthtt. 

Elsocarpus Ganhnia, ralraktha. 

And many odieta. 

Satrtd h Siva and Visknv. 

JasEUDom undulatum. 

Ga«tlaxda spedoaa. • 

Mesua ferrea, naga-ketkara. 

OrigaanEO Matjonun, Misnm. 

Izon Bhanduca, ^ndt/ta, ranjun. 

Aitemisia sp., dawna. 

Neritim odorum, kumtxra. 

ChrysantbemucD indicum, ekandra-ma/ika, uanfior teventi. 

Soared 0 Vishnu. 

Ocymum sanctum, tulsL 

V 

Satrtd to Lakshaii. 

Netumbium spedosuro, kamola. 
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Saertd to ParoatL 
Macmelos, tri-phala^ M, Mihi. 
Fhyllantbus Emblica, anolaf aenla, amaU. 

Socnd to Eaaa-Dmt. 

Mesua feirea, magn^ittAam. 

Fandoasa odcntucQDaa, ittmi. 

Manj^en indtca, amia. 

Mjchelia Chanpao, e/utmfiaea. 

Favoaia odorato, Mo, 

.niMts sami to "tit Hosts /fenw." 
'loPavi otSttryoy Hibbcis Roea-Sioeasisi/iriew/ and 
Calotropts gigantca, ok. 

To Soma or Cktndn, Butea frondocst falasai and 
Nympbaea Louu^ kamaia. 

To Mangala, or Karttikffa, Acada Catechu, khadira. 
To £t$dAa, Achyrantbes upon, e^cmorga. 

To Prikaspcii, Ficns retlgiosa, atwattAa, ^fal. 

To Sttkra, Ficui giomerata, aiamiara. 

To ProBopu apidgera, tkamL 
To Paha, Cyoodon Dactylon, dsfroa, iuh. 

To Keta, Foa cyaosuroi^ kata, 

Ptanis saertd to the Patrieat, or Nm Ponu of KaU, 
To Pkambe, Musa paiadidaca, kaila, kaiaU. 

To Kadmi-rafa, Anun etculentam, kadtvi. 

To Hariira, Carcama longa, karidra. 

Tojayanti, SeBbaaia .<£gypUaca, 

To Vilpa-rufia, Mannelos, M, tilm, sri-fkata. 
To Dartasi, Funica Graaatunv darima. 

To Asoka, Saiaca lodica [Jonesia Asoca^ asoka. 

To Maaaka, Alocasia maaorbuoa, maaa. 

To Dhanya, Coxiandrum Batirutu, dkaaja. 
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Tlie Ajllowiog plants receive spedat worship: 

Ocymmn sanctum, tnlti [sacred basil], daily. 

Melta Axadiracbto, 

Oauhinia racemoaa, vana-rcja or and afta- 

at tbe Darga puja, or Dusera. 

Acada Catechu, khair, Utadira. 

FroaopU spidgera, tkami. 

Ficus reltg^a, «rtra/Mit, ^pal, oa tbe 30th of 
each month, when it fitib on a Monday. 

Reus Benghaiensis, nt/o, war [the banyan], on the 
rstb Jyestha [May.JuneJ. 

Musa poradisiaca, kaiia, kadali QjUintain], oa 
the 3rd Sravana [July-August]. 

Pbytianthus Emblica, aoula or amali, on tbe 
isth Kartaka [October-November] 

Adonsonia digitata, gorakXaddatka [horse Cara.v 
rind], oa tbe nth of the dark half of Chaitia 
[Maich-April]. 

The following arc the common saciifidal woods of tbe Hindus 
in Bombiy: 

Butea fiondosa, j»lasa. 

Prosopu spidgera, ibbmL 
Calotiopis gigantea, ak. 

Achyrantbes aspera, afamarga agartk. 

Ficus giomeiata, umkar, adambara. 

Ficus Bengbalensia, nzAr, war. 

Ficus religiosa, astttaUha fifal. 

Cynodon Daetylon, darra dab. 

Poa cynosuFoides, hasa. 

The fire leaves used for pouring libations in Bombay, and as 
fdatter^ are those of— 

Mangifon indtea, aatba. 

Fogenia Jaiobolana, jaatbal. 
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Fkaas Beagluienaii, wr. 

Ficus conlilblis, piyu-aswattha. 

Ficus tcligtoes, atVMitka pipal. 

Rocdtid* 7W«. 

The planting of great trees along the highways, and of grercs 
for halting'piaces, has from the swtt undent times been a popular 
CDseora in India, to the great solace of wayiarers; and the Drah> 
mans feign d»t he who plants a tree lives long. The trees 
principal^ planted are: 

Ficus itdigiosa, atwatika. 

Ficus Bengbalensis, twjSs, war. 

.£gl« Maimvlos, nha, rr^<t 4 a 

Saraca indica [Jonesta Aaoca], asoka. 

Mimusopa Elengi, takula, iesara. 

Fkus infectotia, >A(a/i<s. 

I^cos ^omenta, aiamhara. 

Dalbergta Sissoo, ikmgdtufa. 

Meha Aradirachta, mmia. 

Michetia Champaca, (haa^aka. 

Uesua ferrea, aoiktihara. 

Borassos flabidUTotnis tala. 

Cocos nudrera, nariktla. 

The Brahmans promise that he who plants i oswattha or 
s thamfaltat, 3 aagketAarat, 7 talas, and TS nariktlas, and 
devotes them with thdr shade, leaves, flowery and fniU (o public 
us^ shall certainly inherit the kingdom of heaven. 

JMiddta Plants. 

Some flowers sre forbidden to be offered to the gods- The 
Tantric or Yantric flowers, used, eo account of thor fancied 
^mbolism, in saiiti worship, such as the Oiwria temates, Sesbania 
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grandidora, and Hibiscus HoatrSinensis, are never offered to 
VisbsQ. Boe the flowers of Miinusops Elengi, altboitgh held to be 
Yantnc, xosf be offered to Vishnu; and the Yantrk flowers of the 
Neriuni odomin, or oleander, and Nehnnblun qicaosuin, or 
sacred lotus, ma/ be offered to all the gods. The Hibuc&s Rota' 
Sinensis, MiinaTa exotica, Njrctanthes Arbur-Tristis, end some 
other species of jasmine, are never offered to Siva; and the 
Ogymntii sanctum may be oftred only to Viahnu. 

The foUomng plants are frequently mentioned in the Vedas: 

Sarcostemma viminali^ soma, homo. 

Botnbax heptaphyllum, shaUaaH. 

Butea frondoea, falasa. 

Acacia Catechu, kalira. 

Froaopts tptdgera, shami. 

Ficus religiose, aswatlha, fifal. 

Cytiodon Dactylon, dttrva. 

Poa cynosuToidea, kata. 

The foUowing trees are found represented in the ancient 
Boddhisde sculptures of India : 

hlua paradigtea, kaUa, kadali. 

Bantbusa arundinacea, banth. 

Triticum variety, wheat 
Nehunbinm speciosum, kasnaia. 

Mangifen indica, amba. 

Bignonia suavoolens, parvL 
Sborea lobustn, reila. 

Eugenia Jambolaiia,/aw^a{ 

Acacia Lebbek, siris. 

Baohinia variegata, ktvidara. 

Artocarpos integrifolia, the jack, including the 
thrms which I formerly identifred with Ansia 
squamosa, the costard-apple, sUa^kal. 
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Fkus religiota, csivaUka, pifcl. 
Tkiu Uen^ttknus, v^a, war. 
Fkos glomenta, nsAtr, aAamham, 
Bonusus ftabeUiroimii, Utia, tar. 
I^csnix ^IveRiB, kajHr, 


Sacred AimcAU. 

AU the anioalt, wbidi are the vakatu or vehicles of the gods, 
are sacred, natnelj- the antelope, bull, butEUo. dog, goat, elephant, 
lion, peacock, rat, aerpen^ tiger, 4 c; also the jackal m some 
ports, as an inearnalion of Parvati or Darga. And above all the 
cow. Brahma is said to have oeated the Btaiunans and the cow 
at the same time j the Brahmani to ofi cr tlic sacrifices, and die 
cow to yield the ghee or clarified butter for kindling them. The 
eating of ghee destroy* ail sin; and the eating of the five pro¬ 
ducts of die oow cleanses from all potludoa. The dung of the 
cow is universally ttsed lot spreading over floors «>'ft walls on 
”scrabbtDg days," and, strange to say, k has the effect of a 
scrabbing on them, cleansing them perfectly, and giving a room 
the fragrance of the Tonquin bean. How srould Dl Richardson 
explain it ? 


SaCRIO Mbn. 

The Brahmans ore objects of worship; as b also the Rana of 
Udaipur, the representative of tbe Solar Race or Smyo-yansa. 
In later times, long after the age of Rama Chandra, the kingdom 
of Ayodhya merged in that of KonouJ. Afterwards a second 
dynas^ was established at Vallabi, and when, a.d. 5 S 4 'S 79 > 
Nanshirvan, tbe famous Sassonian king of Persia, drove the lost 
of die VallabH out of Gujarat, the Vallabi Prince Goha was 
laarried to the daughter of Naushirvon. She was granddaughter 
of Maurice, Emperor of Constantmoplc, and from her are 
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descended the present Ronas of Udaipor, who thus, accoidiog 
to the geoeaJogists, represent at once the legendarjr hero of the 
Ramayans, the Sasanian kings of Persia, and the Ccaars of 
Rome. The Raaas aie always represented In their portniu 
with dio avreote round their heads. 

Ganesa was supposed to be hereditary for seven generadoas 
in the family of a named Murabe, near Poona; aikd dae 

kst inheiitor of his godship died within the recollection of many 
persons now liaii^ ia the Uaratha country. Krishna is held to 
be ioeareated in every Maharaja or high-priest of the Vaisb- 
nava sect of VaUaiharthe^ya. Thdr first tenet is that God is 
only truly served by the absolute prostitutioQ of diemsclves in 
body, soul, and property [“/sa, man, to their priests; 

and the rsta-manJoJa, or circular dance of Krishna, pcrioimed in 
the daric room, is their most solemn sacrament. 


MrscuLAtrsocs SAcaan Tm.vca. 

The Vedas also are deifiol; so are the Iiibasas and Fiiranaa. I 
have known Roxburgh's CffVMiaMtiA F/ara and WaUidt's Piattia 
Atiaiica Rariertt to be worshipped; and it is difficult indeed to 
say what the Hindus will not worship. Every kind of imple¬ 
ment used in earning a livelihood is sacred, and adored at stated 
periods, porticolarly the ploughshare, the weaver's loom, and the 
potter’s wheel. Everything which is or resembles an attribute of 
the gods becomes an object of reverence and worship. In every 
prominence Siva is seen, in every depression Vishnu, Krishna, and 
the ifatrii or " divine mothers,*’ the frakritis or takiu of the gods. 

< Sm Sir Bvtlt FVm’t paper, Tht Baniata, la HacmUiaAi Usfanme, 
Oetofaer, 1S75. 
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Sacrui Places. 

All riven arc aacredj and the rivers Ganges [Gang»}i 
Kerbudda [Narmuda], are specially saoed. One of tire holiest 
spots on the Ganges, and indeed in India, is the place where the 
Janina [Vamuna], and sacred Ganges, and mystic Saraswati, which 
is aapposed to join them by an underground passoge, inset at 
Allahabad, called by the Hindus Pray^, or "the confluence" and 
Tymni, ot *' the triple braid." It is penoaifled by a Ash bearing on 
its back three goddesses. [Plato J, Fig. 4.] The place of )udo- 
tion of two rivets is called Sangam, of which there is a familiar 
illustration in the jurvetion of the Muta and Mvla, near Poona. 

The aeven sacred Indian dries, a visit to which confers 
eternal happinem, ar^ 1, Ayodhya [Oudh], the city of Rama; 
2, Mathura [Mutra], the dcy of Krishna; 3, Maya [Buddha Gaya], 
Che City of Illusion; 4, Kaai [Benares], the dty of Sira as 
Visweawara; 5, Kanchi [Conjeveram]; 6, Avanti, or Avantika 
[Ujjayini ]; and 7, Dwaraka, or Dwaravati [fe *' doors of wind "]. 
Co Kama [“cow's ear"], near Mangalore, Rameswaram, and 
Soronath Pattan, all having celebrated temples of Siva, arc 
also sacred dtiea. Gauga-Sagara is a holy bathing plac^ sacred 
to Vishnu, at the mouth of the Ganges. 


Sacred Mouktaiks. 

All mountains arc sacred. Jwala-Mukhi, “ mouth of fire," 
a volcano in the Lower Himalayas north of the Panjab, where 
Are issues from the ground, is a edebrated place of pUgrimage. 
According to the legend it is the fire which the wife of Siva, 
created, and in whidi she burned herself. Govardhana, near 
Muttra, is aacred to Krishna j and hid in the depriu of the 
Himalayas [Himmel] is Mount Men, the abode of all the 
gods. 
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Or Mouwr Mnu ahd liovtn Kailasa, tsb Himiu Olyutus. 

In tb« Hioda coentogony the world is likened to a lotus- 
flower floating in the centre of a sitallow dicuhr vessel, 
which bos for its italk au elcpiunt, and for its pedestal a 
tortoise. The seven petals of the lotos flower represent 
the upta Iwpat, or seven divisions of the world as known 
to the ancient Hindus, and tire tabular torus, which rises from 
their centre, represents Mount Meru, the ideal Hnnalayas 
[Himmell the Hindu Olympua It Is not only a siinple and 
artistic coaceptKW of the geographical distributioa of the countries 
of the old worid, but quite rational; for the old worid is all one 
contbent, having its culminating point in the Himalayas, round 
which the peninsulas of India and Further India, Arabia, Assyria, 
Aria Minor, Africa, and Europe, He extetKicd like the petals 
of a lotus flower round its torus. India is Jamiu-Ampa, the 
peninsula of myrtle blooms; and it is frem the for es t of Goodha* 
madana, which forms a belt of most delightful Ingrance round 
its base, that Mount bfera gradually rises from the earth, through 
the sky or mid-air, into heaven. It ascends hj seven spurs, 
on which tlie seven separate cities and palaces of the gods 
are built amid green woods and momuring streams, in seven 
.drdes placed one above another. On the eastern spur is 
Swarga, with its stately dty of Amaravati, the heaven of lodra. 
There also is the aSrial d^ of the Ganclharvas, Vismapaaa, the 
astounding;’’ which appears and disappears at intervals, like 
the sound of music heard in air; and the tree Fonjita, the 
ddight of the lovdy Apsaras, which perfum« the whole 
srotld with its blossoms, each of i,ooo petala Northward, on 
rite Manduu spur, amid the glades of the Chaitm-Ratha forest, 
rises Mount EaDasa [eaclus], the heaven of Knvera, which is 
also Siva’s heaven, and Conesa’S. There b Kovera's akrial car 
of jewelled lapsUzulj, and Siva's throne of fervent gold. West¬ 
ward, on Mount Sopantwa, in the groves of Vaibhiaja, is Vaakuntba, 
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the |>aradise of Vishnu; and over all, on the summit of Meru, is 
Bcohnupnra, the entraoced city of BraliiDO, eocooipnssed by the 
sources of the sacred Ganges, and the orbits In which for ever shine 
the sun, and silver moon, and seven planetary splieres. Beneath 
Mount Meru ore the seven circles [inhabited by the Nogos, 
Danavos, Rakshttsat, and others] of Paula, the Hindu hell, where 
in the seventh or lowermost circle k Bhogavali or Put Kari, 
the votupiuous subterranean capital of the Kagas, where reigns 
Vasuki, Of Shesha-Naga [AuanU], in great mojesty and power. 
He u[^ds Mount Meru, and the seven dmpai on bis sevenfold 
head. When be yawns, the world is sisahen by earthquakes, and 
when at the end of each kalf>a he uncoils his mi^ty folds, i1k 
whole creation topples down, and irasscs away like a scroll in 
the blasts of fire he belches forth from his mouths. 

Narada, the leader of die Oandharvos, wfto once paid a visit to 
these ioJernal regions, on returning to his native skies, gave a most 
glowing acooont of them, declaring them to exceed in glory and 
delight even Ihe splendours and gracious pleasures of the heaven 
of Indra. 


The Httrou Sects ako Sectariau Marsu;. 

The innumerable sects of the Hindus all merge into one or 
other of the Uve following: 

t. The Saivas, who worship Siva and Parvati conjointly. 

2. Tlie Vaishnavos, who worship Vishnu. 

3. The Sauras, who worship Suiya, the Sun. 

4. The ConcqMdns, who worship Ganeo. 

5. The Saktas, who worship the or female energy of 
Siva. 

TIk fourth sect, the Ganapatias, and the rifkl), lue Soktais are 
lamificatioos of the Irtat, the Saivas, who tuay thus be subdivided 
into: 
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(«) Sum^pioper, who wonliip ih« lin^a-ymt gymbol. 

( 3 ) lingaits, who wonhip Siva in his or phallic 

fMia. 

(<) Soktas, adorers of the jv«f or female fotm of Siva. 

(if) Gan^tttias, adorers of Siva's son Ganesa. 

Ikie second sect, the Voishnavas, may be subdivided into: 

(e) The Gokulas, the worshipers of Vishna as Krishna, 
who adore either Krishna exclusively, or Radha exdostvely, or 
Krishna and Radha conjoined. 

(#) The Ramonuj, or worshippers of Rama-Chandra; who 
likewise are divided into the woishippeis of Rama only, of Sita 
only, and of Rama and Sita conjoined. 

The Saktas, or exclusive adoren of the female enei^, whether 
of Siva, Krishna, or Rama, arc divided into the sub>6eca of the 
Ikakshmacharis and Vamacharis, the “right-handed,’' and **left- 
handed,* the ritaol of tlie latter always being indecent But all 
these sects merge into one another. The rescmblBnce of Vishnu's 
navel to the /ugnt-^vm’ symbol of Siva was 00117 seen, and die 
Saivas and Vaishnavas are practically one In Bombay the 
Brahmans have a saying: “Use heart of Vishnu is Siva, and the 
heart of Siva is Vishnu, and those who think they differ err.** 
The Jaioos, the modern Buddlmts of India, may be rbrsed as 
Vashnavoa 

<\I1 these sects, except the “left-handed" Sakts;^ are distio- 
gnished by symbols of the deities they worship marked on their 
foreheads, arms, and breasts. The Vaishnavas are distinguished 
by perpendicular lines with or without a dot or circle l»tween 
tbeoi, or by a ekakm or discus, or a triangle, shield, cone, heart- 
shape, ce any smilar farm, having its apex peunted downward, 
since Vishnu is water, the properly of which is to descend. [Plate 
M, Noa i to 35.] The Soivos are distinguished by two or more 
hoiuontal lines, with or without a dot, below or above the lines. 
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or on the middlo line; or with or without tho o^'&l, or half-oval, 
Qrpical of his third c^e bisecting the lines : also by a triangle, or 
any oUter pointed or arched object having its apex or convex 
end upward, ainoe Siva is fire, Chc-propff ty of which is to ascend. 
Also the crescent moon and tite tritula or uklcnt iodkate a 
votary of Siva [Plate M, Nos. 36 to 69.} 

Inuges of Ganesa and Karttikeya bear the isatka of Sva. 
The images of Indra, Agni, Chandra, ICrisbna, Rama, Buddha, 
and Haouioan bear tb« marks of Vishea 

The images of Brahma, who is both water and fire, bear the 
sectariol marks either of Sva or Vishnu, or both combined. 
[Plate M, Nos. 1 to 5.] 

The dot, or parm, is the mark of the Suiwemc Being, and 
rritlt the lines of Visimu or Saiva, indicates that the votary so 
marked claims for Vishnu or ^va, as the case may be, the preioga- 
tivea of sapreme godhead. The swastika [Plate M, No. 70] is 
the mark distinguisbiog the Taotric sects. But the loft-banded 
Saktas never avow themselves, and die right-hand seldom bear 
on the forehead the peculiar mark of their sect for fear of being 
suspected of belofl^g to the other branch. 

These aectarial marks are colored red, yellow, black, and ashen 
white; and arc made of ashes taken from the R criRfjM fire, 
cowdm^ earth of the Ganges, timoeric, sandalwood, sAttwat 
or lime, red sounders, and turmeric, mode adhesive by a size of 
rice-water. 

The horizontal lines of the Saivas me whiter and the dot or 
circlet added to them is pointed red, with saundms wood. The 
Canapatias paint this dot or ebdet wtlh minium, and (he Saktas 
with saffion. The Suras, or worshippers of Surya, paint the three 
boruontal lines, as wdl as the circlet or dot, all with red nunders 
Considerable latitude is allowed to individual taste and caprice In 
painting these lines, dots and circlets : • and generally the whole 
character of a Hindu is betrayed at a glance by die manner in 
which he is marked on his forehead; whether he is orthodox 

Jl 
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from conTtctton, or merely £toin £ishion, or captiee j or whether 
Utitudinaiuo, or onbelieving; and in conduct looee, or strict; 
and in temper sober, hard, or g»y. 

Ths Jajjjas, a»b tbwr Twbwtv-four Jwa. 

Buddhism, the religtoo of Kipnl, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Assam, Siam, China, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, and of the Kirghis 
and Kalmuck Tarora, ot of nearly 500,000,000 of the haman 
race, servira in India, the holy land of its birth, only [exclud¬ 
ing Nipal and Bhutan] in the sect of Jainas, who are wonhippen 
of the images of the twenty-four sectarian saints or Jins, from 
whose geoeric designation they take their same. But before de* 
saibiog these images it is necessary to refer to the rise of Budd h is m 
in Indk, not simply to explain the existence of the Jainas, bet 
because dtc rise and establishment of Buddhism in India ts 
so iatimatcly with the origin of In dia n architecture. 

Accordir^ to Mr. Fc^nson, India owes the introdoction of the 
use of stone for awhitectaral iiuq>08e* to the great Ikiddhiat king 
jksofca, who rdgned from B.c sys to ajb, or s6o to S34 5 and 
(he Baddhists would seem to have learned to employ stone in 
building from the Greeks and Persians, subsequent to Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion of the Panjab, b.c 537. India has no ancient 
history, in the strict sense of the word, before dte Buddhistic tnil- 
lomium, dating from the death of Gautama Buddha, B.c. 543, to 
the seventh and nioth centuries of our era, when, widi the earliest 
appearances of the Arabs in Sindh, the modem hiatewy of India 
nay be said to begin. IVhile Gautama Buddha was pr eachin g in 
India, was at the same time being stirred by the teaching 
of Confadtu, Greece by that of Pythagoras, and Persia by the 
rdigious reformation of Zoroaster. It was an age when, owing 
to the throwir^ open of the Egyptian ports to free trade by 
Fsamroetkbas, 11.C. 670^ comcnerdat intercourse be tw ee n the 
Eastern and Western people of the ancient world had undoubtedly 
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become non iotimatc than b gcncndljr recogntsctl; ud Irom tbia 
date the hutorjr of Europe and Asa becumet one and cos* 
tinuoua From the ettablUunent of Budiihisn to the fifth and 
aixth centunei x.d,, when the eotiier Punnas were coojAed, 
we are almoit wholly depeadent Cor our real knowledge of India 
on the Buddhiit montuneoa and iiia(7iptioa% and the writingi ef 
the Greek officen of Aleiandar, Seleucua, and the Ptolemiea, and 
of the Cbiooc pilgrims who visilcil the country during the Buddhist 
period. There is no known Hindu temple, Mr. Fergusson says, 
older than the sixth or fifih century of the Clirlstion em; and all 
the earlier stone buildings In Iixlia axe lluddhist. Apart from the 
UuddhitttnoDumentsaad inscriixiom, it is only in the uacd books 
of the Hindus that wc ore able to trace the vague and broken 
outliitei of the history of ancient India. All other contcni]«rary 
lurtire records, if any eva existed, hare, so far as is known, perished. 
Hence, notwithstanding the great antiqui^ of Hindu ciwlisation, 
the chronological history of India is oorapanuhrely nodaciL The 
people themselves date their chronology, in Hiodwtsn, from 
Viksamaditya, King of Ujjayuu fU}Jain], 8.C $7, and in the Dakhan 
from his reputed rival Ssdivabano, king of Piati-ahthana [Prithtm] 
on the Godavari, wfaoee era, called also the Saka era, is dated from 
XD. 78; and there is no connected native chronicle of cvenu in 
India oniil afla the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, xd. toot-34. 
From time iremetnorial the precious productions of the co un tiy 
hail been known to tho people of the West; aitd in the fifth century 
xc. Afghanistan and the Panjab furnished troops to Xerxes in his 
• invasion of Greece, who were left with Mardonius, and fought at 
riatscx Still, all our knowledge of India is purely legendary and 
conjectural until the time of Alexander. From the Vedas and 
the traditions of the Ramayana and kfahahharaU it is supposed 
that the Aryas must first have entered Afghanistaa and the 
Panjab about three thousand yean before Christ, and the mytho- 
logical Hindu cm known as the Xa/i-Yiga also bc^ns from xc 
31SI. The Aryas gradually drove before them the great Hravidian 
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nets wff occupying the Madras President, who had entered 
India &om die vest long before the Aryas j and the Taraoian races, 
who had is eqoall; leisote prehistoric tines poured in through 
the eastern passes of the Himalayas and occujded the whole of 
the Talley of the Ganges; and the wild aboriginal tribes who 
found their last refogs in the hilk of Central India.' The 
Ramayana is the record of the invasion of the Dakhan and 
oonqoetf of Ceyloo by Rama, and the dote of the events it 
records is fixed at b.c. tsoo. The date of the wan of the kiiw 
dred Pandavas and Kaurevas, which are the subject of die 
Mahabharata, is Axed at &c. 1400. The Aryas most have been 
long settled in Hindustan before civil strife could have broken 
out among them, or Rama hare attempted the conquest of the 
Dakbaa and Ceylon. In the Mahabharata rnendon is made of 
Magadhs, the modem Bihar, and Sabideva, a prince of the 
Lunar dynasty, was then king. It was in hfagadha, at Gaya [aAer> 
wards known as Buddha-Gsyn^ and at Kosi, or Vamnaa [Benares^ 
that Gau t a m a first preached Bnddbkm in the reign of Ajata- 
satru, the thirtyfourth or diirty-fifth in succession, according to the 
PuTBoie genealogies, from Sabadeva. Gautama, I^ncc Siddhartha, 
afterwards ca lle d Sakyn-Muni, “the Saky»'«unt," and “the Lord 
Buddha," was bom t.c 62^, at Kapilavssiu, now Nagar-IChus^ 
about forty miles west of Ayodhya [OudhJ and died ■.& 543 at 
Kasinagara, now Kasia, about sixty miles east of Kapilavastn. 
The success of bis teaching was immediate .It appealed at once 
to the instinctive pessimism of the Turanian populations of 
Eastern Hindustan and their repugnance to foe Biahmenical 
system of their Aryan conquerors, and also to the traditional 
antagooism of the Kshatriyas themselves toward the Brahman 
priesthood; for even before tlie coming of Gantama Buddha, 
who utterly rejected caste aud priesfoood, the Brahraanical system 
was beginning to give way before the growing secular power 
of the Kshatriya princes. The sixth king of Magadha, irom 
Ajatasatra, waa Naoda, and there were ten Nandas vdio 
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reigned for abonc too jeais from K.C. 400, and it wu 
durbg their time that Alexander's invtsioa took place. It 
was in ».c jaj that the Grecian camp on the Kyphatii ms 
visited bjr a defeated rebel escaping from the baodt of the king 
of Magadha. 'This frigittve was treated only with contempt by 
Alexander, but when the Greeks had marched bock from tho 
Hyphatii, he gathered round him the tribes of the Panjabi and 
gradually extended his power, until, about a-c 315, be was, on the 
deadi of the lost Naoda, placed on the vacant throne of Magadha, 
imder the name of Cbandragupta, the Sandracottui of the 
Greeks, whom, alter defeating Scleucuo, he drove out of India. 
Neither Chandragopta, nor his son Dindusara, were Buddhists, 
but the third of the race, Piyadasi, belter known under die name 
of Asoka [b>c. S7a-»36 or ado-asa), openly adopted the 
popular and now triumphant creed, and made it the state rdi^on 
of India. He is the Constantino of Buddhism. Edicts of his 
establishing Buddhisxn have been found sculptured in Pbosnidan 
letters on rocks in Cuttack, Gujarat, and elsewbere. The moat 
celebrated of them are (t) at Cimar, near Junagbarj (s) at 
Kapur>di-giri, near Peshawar; (3) at DhauU in Orissa; and (4) on 
laU, or “pillan,'* at Delhi and Allahabad.' He began the great 
Buddhist tope or burial shrine at Sanchi, 130 miles catt of 
Ujjayini, about B.C 267 or 355. 

When Gautama Buddha died under the ntf tree {Shorca 
robusta) at Kasia, his body was burned with great tm-erence by 
the local raju <A Malwa, and his charred bones, which they dis¬ 
tributed over the whole country, afterwards gave rise to the shtpas, 
daff>bnix tapa, or relic mounds, which have been discoTcred in so 
many parts of India, from the valley of Cabul to the Irnks of the 
Kistna. Only eight of these mounds were shrines of actual lelks 
of Gautama Buddha himsdf, and these are distinguished by Mr 
Fergusson by the name of [from dhatu, a relic, literally 

"tooth," andfurWtf, casket, literally "womb "1, of which the modem 
word "pagoda" b a corruption. The Buddhist stupi or upt is 
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deived ly Mr. Feijuason from die boiial mounds of the Turanian 
Tjuxs, but, as in India ihc body i* not buried, but burned, the xtafa 
or t«ft must be described as » rdic, or simplr monumental 
At the OTigintl distiibulion of the ashes of Gautama 
his left canine tooth CsU to the province <A Oriasa, and 
mt enshrined at Danlapura, the “ tootb<ity,“ the modem Puri, 
where the hideous image of Krishna os Jagan-natha has been in¬ 
geniously shewn by General Cunningbam to be nothing more than 
the trituia qrmbol, used as one of the finiab of tlie Buddhirt 
Uft whidi fonnerJy existed there. The possession of the tooth 
by the Boddhists at Dantapura led to ao much opposition by the 
BmhmsM. that after lying there for nearly 800 years, it was about 
A.i>. 311 removed, 10 put it out of danger, to Ceylon, where it [it 
is not a human tooth] still remains. The tope at Aroravati near 
Gantor on the Kislna was built about a.o. 3*a-3So in com¬ 
memoration of the resting of the tooth at that place on Us way to 
Ceylon. Bet there arc traces of csriier Buddhistic sculptures at 
Amiavati, poasibJy from the Clwiitian era. Another tooth 

was enshrined in a pagoda on the island of Solsctte near Bombay 
A.D. 834, but this tooth and its pagoda have both loog since dis¬ 
appeared. Gautama’s celebrated beggbg-pot was enshrined in 
the mound faceted by Kaniska A.D. 10-50, near Peahawur, the 
ancient Gandfaara, but in after ages it was conveyed to the modem 
Candahar, where it is said to be rebgiously preserved by the 
Mah(nnmetlana as a moat sacred relic. The number of Buddhist 
toptt which have been found in the Cabol valley, about JellaUbad, 
proves at once how completely the Greek power was at las* ex¬ 
tinguished ^ the Scythians in Uactriana, and bow remarkable an 
influence it bad on the architecture and allied arts of India. The 
other well known Buddhist tofu are the noble tower erected at 
Gaya, immediately in front of the MH tree [Ficus 
relif^osa] under which Gautama, Prince Siddhartha, attained to 
Boddhahood, and which is still growing; and the at Samath 
in the “Deer Park" near Benares, where Buddha first publicly 
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ptocauljated tlie doctriocs and precepts of the “Way of Life " and 
“ Gate of Rigiitcoosness.'' But the most iutciesting of oU these 
Baddhistic top€t is that at Bhorhut, about one hundred loUcs 
northward from JnbbulpuT, in iho Central I’tovlnoss. It was dis* 
covered General Cunningham in 1S73, and is assigned by him 
to the date b.c 950, the age of tire ohlest portions of the tepts at 
BhUsa and Suddha Gaya. Voder the Maurya dynasty founded by 
Asolca» Magadha rose to great emipence. Traoh roads traversed the 
whole of Hindustan from Fataliputra iPalibotfata of the Gredts], 
the modem Patna, westward to the Pan)ab^ and southward, past 
Blrariiut and Bhilsa, to Amravaii on the Kistna; and southwest- 
ward, by Nash, to Kalyair, the great port of Western India in 
andent times, before it was superseded by Tanna in the ouddle 
ages [htahommedan period}, and by Bombay after the Portiiguese 
discovery of the sea-way to India round the Cape of Good 
Hoxre. The moat intiroatccotomcidal intercourse was established 
with Syria and Egypt: alliances were formed with Antioebus the 
Great, Andgonus, Ptolemy Phfladelphus, and Magas of Cyrene, 
for the estabUshiQcnt of Irospltals, and the protection of Buddhists 
travelling in their territories, and the arts and sdences and 
literature of India reached their bluest perfeetton. The whole 
country was covered with magnificent colleges for the education 
and retreat of pious Buddhists. These buildings were called 
viharoi, a word which gives its name to Bihar, the andent 
Magadira, to the great Vthar reservoir near Bombay, and to the 
dty of Bokhara, "Holy Bokhara," in Central Asia; and thus 
piTOves the complete ascendency which Buddhtsm must at one 
time have attairted in all the countries which imtunJIy fell within 
the political and commercial influence of India. It spread into 
Ceylon about the end of the third century B.C., and into Tibet 
and China a.d. 65; ^d was carried in the fifth century a.o. by 
Chinese missionaries into Mexico, where it fioimsbcd uotfl the 
thirteenth century, when it was extirpated by the victorious Aztecs. 

But in India itself the Brahmans never ceased to oppose, and. 
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when they could, to sdr up war and pmecation asaiast the 
oev itate religioD. Their great champion' wai Vicnuoaditya, 
the Chaiiemagne of the Btahmaoical revival. Mr. Ferguason 
beUevcB dut he really Ihred in the ^th century, and that it 
was simply to nuke bii glory greater that the Brahmans antedated 
his era to B.a 56. Be this as it may, in the sereoth century 
Buddhism had almost dnappeared from India, except among the 
iiastnesses of the inno Himalayas, in Nipal and Bhutan. In the 
of Benares itself it lingered until the ninth ceotury. Its 
great opponent in the Dahhan waa Sankara Acharya, the Saiva 
inisttonary who flourished in the eighth or ninth century. 

The Jainaa first begin to appear conspicuously on the field 
of Indian history in the aeventh and eighth centuries; and the 
survival of this sect from the fierce persecutions of Buddhism 
in the eighth and ninth centuries was owing to its compromise 
with Brahmanism. The Jfiinas deny indeed the divine insplraiioa 
of the Vedas, but they strictly observe caste, and admit the 
authority of the Bahouini^ and acknowledge the whole Hindu 
pantheon; and provided the rules of caste are observed, the 
Brahmans wOl allow of the utmost latitude of religious belief 
and philos^hical opinion. It was resistance to caste and to the 
sacerdotal claims of the Brahmans which made the impassable 
gulf between Buddhism and Hiodnisni. 

The Buddhist theogony is essentially identical with the 
Brahmanical. There is the supreme Aii-Buddha, who sprung 
firora the seven^'dd lotus, the Buddhistic analogue of the mundane 
eggs, and created the five divine Buddhas, each of whom produced 
from himself a son or Badhisatwa: and there axe the seven human 
or eanh-bom Baldhat, of whom only the seventh, Gautama, the 
Sah^Utmi, is historical The future Boddha is caSed Arj» 
itaitrL Ag»n, the BuddhA triad, or mystic syllatde AUhf, is 
the identical fornmh of every Hindu god. The letter a is the vija- 
mantra of fl»e male Bud.l*ta, the generative power; c, the «/«• 
mantra of the female Dharma [Law], the type of productive 
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power; and u, the Sanga [Coogregation^ or unioo of the 
etteiicea of both. All Buddhas hare thdr taktiss thcit 
or vehicles; and their attribatcs, the ekakra [wbcdX 
vajra [thunder^bolc]. faJma [lotna], /risu/a [trident^ gau/a 
[bell], &c.: and as with the Hindu idols, so with the 
imagoes of the Buddhists, at least dtc later, and the Jiiw of the 
Jaioas, the trail of the old Scythic serpent is over them all. 
With all iu peeudo-tpirituallsm Buddhism was always in practice 
more frossly materialistic even than Hinduism. Beside the 
Hindu ddtie^ the Jainas especially worship certain saints, twenty- 
four in number, called Jins, or Th-tkaukaras £** those wlio by 
ascetic practices have crossetl the ocean of human existence*^ 
as superior to the Furanic gods. Of these, ParwatuUk is the 
twenty-third, and Mahavit-a the twenty^ourth; the date of the 
latter being not anterior (o a.i>. non. Tlietr images seem to 
an ordinary observer to be almost identica) in appearance, 
but are easily distinguished on closer inspection by their 
symbols. When painted, two of them are repseseoted blaek, 
two white, two blue, two red, and die rest mwny orange. But in 
stone they appear as black or white curly-headed upright or seated 
images, which It tf impossible to identify except by their arbitrary 
characters. It is said that those marked with incised lines round 
the iMck and down the breast are of late origin. They arc often 
marked on their feet or hands with the lotus or with the (hakra 
or wheel, which is the Buddhistic symbol of Dharma. General 
Cunningham considers that the trutda represents Dharma, the 
Law; more probably it represents Buddhai but these were all in 
their origin son, and phallic i^raibols; and Dkarma means the 
productive power of nature, the Buddhistic emblem of which is the 
wheel. Every natire of India would at once recognise the Mtula 
as the symbol of the generative power, and tire eiakra or ubeH 
of the productive. The TYce so conspicuous in all the ancient 
Buddhistic sculptural of India has with great jirobability been 
supposed to represent Sanga, or the Codogregaliotu It is also 
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Tcpreseated, I baieve, by a sort of beraldtc pun, by the Buddhistic 
siiiAa, or lion. See Plate M, Figs. 71 to 74. 

Xlr. Ferguseon considers that the key to the mysteiy of these 
Boddbistic symbols maybe found Lu the annexed diagnua. 

This emblem is found also In China 
and Japan, insenbed with Sanskrit letters, 
sdiicb serve further to designate the parts. 
Thus the scpiare marked a means the 
earth: the circle rw represents water; the 
triangle ro, fire; the crescent ia, wind; 
and the cone iAa, ether. In this way 
the iristda would represent the five 
elements of the material universe.^ I 
have seen in native primers and broad¬ 
sheets the earth represented by a square, 
water by a circle or balf-drcle, fire 
by a triangle, and air by a crescent; 
but I have never seen the ether represented I7 any symbol 
On the other hand, an upward pointed triangle, and the 
crescent, and the cone, are all qrmbols of Siva, and sectorial 



‘ Fergtwott, 7 >tt om! Scr/tM tTanilfi, cd. 1S73, pp. 115,116. Kr.Sobett 
Sewell, of Ac MadrM Ovi] Senric*^ who fau for $otoe yean bem ewfaged in 
iareadgaring archNological noalM in Souhem Indl^ and asiKCuOy die 
Buddkw radpteres at Annvati, b, I believe^ punMing an wwicTry into the 
or^-tn ef the syiDbali in ue aaong the eariiar Hiadn raoea. lie tracN 
back from India to the bone of the Aryan «un-wanlvipp*fs In Wnrtera Aik, 
and theaoe to tbeir cattier origin b Anycinn, Chaldean, and Rgypdas 
He Mdt me (bat hit tbtvries are oeeetsarily hnpetfocl, but ttat he tees ttmog 
reason to oonaect the /rirauh embtoB with the aiiditr [winged dteli] aad /eroier 
(qrrabei od Aaharl aad the Inter emblesna again with the Egyycian MreAmr. 
TbecAedm k now odaitted to have been a developed non Mibkwi. like the 
rmakfle. There woold teem to be no inberent wythokiflat] objoctiees to Mr. 
Sewdl’i theory, tittce sS the syabols mendoned seen to have been la thdr origin 
cleariyenbieaeof thecuj], aedeoaoeeted intoatenaywitb nntwenbip. Com¬ 
pere aim Tbonai oa "The Indian Swastllo." lu tbe laet nonbevof the >>rMf 
^ Ut fftmimatU .Swdr/; Scbliennno'i Tl^.pp. yi, loi toioy, Itl^ 119, 
and 157 ] aad CUnaiogbam'i ladat, p. 377. There b an obvious eearaexion 
between the iriiuJ*, aad the ^fcur-Ar.^ and tr^i ae teylb^ogteal —"bWmi 
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marks of the Saivas. TIte crescent, and cone or flame, consontly 
occur in Mongol [Tutkomao] decorative art The Buddhist hi- 
ralna, “triple-gem’’ jewel, symbolical of Buddha, the Law, and 
the Congtegadon, combines the form of the triiulc and thakra. 
It is, I believe, only another form of the jinUinga. I believe 
the twutAa to be the origin of tlte key-pattern onument of 
Greek and Chinese decorative art. 

The Jainas are chiefly found in Gujarat and Kaoam; and their 
sacred places are Palitana, a cHy of Jaina temples, and Mount 
Abu, the chief peak of the Aravulli mountains, in Rajpatana. 
They formerly abounded in Soatbem India, but were much 
persecated, particularly at Madura, and Anally driven out in 
the eleventh century. 

Tub Himdu Tkmplss. 

The triumph of the Brahmans over UicBoddhistswas but short¬ 
lived. As they emerged from theii rettMt in the south, and slowly 
but surely regained their lost position in tbc north, the Arabs, f<d- 
lowed by the Afghans and Mongols, began to appear in Sindh and 
the Punjab \ and the thousand years of Buddhist supremacy were 
followed by the thousand years, from tbe eighth to the dghteenlh 
century, of tbc tyranny and devastation of the Mahomincdan 
rulers of India. The Mahommedan invasions began with the 
first desultory incursions of the Arabs under Muhalib, A.D. 664, 
and Kasim, a.i>. 71X. The Panjab was occupied by the 
I'urkoisan Sabaktegm a-D. Hindustan was invaded 

twelve times between a.]>. root and rose by Mahmud of Gasni, 
founder of the first Afghan dynasty of India, which reigned al 
Gaunt and Lahore A.t>. 99(>>n86. It was this fierce iconoclast 
who sacked and destroyed the Hiivdn shrines of Taneshwor xoii ; 
of Muttra about 10x9 ; and of SomixaihPatton XOS4. Mahonuned 
of Ghor, the founder of the second A%han dynasQr, overthrew the 
Tomata and Chooa Rajputs at Panipat in 1191, and at Tanesbwar 
in 1x94. In XX94 he drove the Rathor Rajpuu from Kanouj 
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asd Benares into Marwar, where their descendants continued to 
reign j and before his death, in f sod, the Afghan dotninion was 
firmly estabHsbcd in Gujarat and Ondh, and in Bengal and Bahar, 
then ruled by the Sena lajaa. The chief Hindu priucea now left 
in India were the rajas of Malwa; the Bailabt rajas of Gujarat; 
the Chalokya rajas of KsUynn; the Andhra rajas of Warangal; 
and the Bellala rajas of Dwata Samudra door of the sea ”] or 
Halabid in Mysore. The Pandyas, whose kingdom was founded 
in the fifth ccotni7 B.C., still oontinued to reign at Madura, and 
the andent Chola dynasty at Tanjore, and the Chens in-Travan* 
core and Malabar, and at Coimbatore, 'fhe conriuest of Hindustan 
was completed by the annexation of Malsra, Marrar, Gwalior, and 
UJjayiniin IS31, by the third Afghan dynasty, whidt ruled at Delhi 
from A.D. tsod to isSS. In isis the alarm reached India of 
the conquest of Chingis Khan in Central Aaia; and in the reign 
of Mahmud 11 [1344-1S66] an embassy was reedved at Delhi 
from Halaku Khan, the grandson of Chingis. The chief event 
during the fourth A^han dynasty, a.d. isSd-i^sr, was the first 
Mahommedan invasion of tire DaUran in 1394 by Alla-ud-din 
Khiiji, the Sanguiiuiy. Deoghir and Ellichpor were both taken 
and sacked. In 1397-98 Pattan or Anhahraia, the ancient 
capital of Gujarat, sras utterly destroyed. The subjugation of 
Rajputana was completed by the conquest of Rintambore in 1300 
and of Chitore in 1303 : and Halabid in Mysore was destroyed in 
1310. In 1398 occurred the first serious incOTBon of the Mongols 
into India, when 300,000 Tnikoman horsemen succeeded is reach¬ 
ing Delhi, where they were utterly annihilated. The fifth A%han 
dynasty of the house of Tughlak reigned at Delhi from 13311014x3. 
Juru Khan, the second emperor, took and destro^d Warangal 
in 1333 ; but the period is chiefly remarkable for the revolt of the 
Maho mixre dan governors of the Dakhan, and of many of the provin¬ 
cial governors of Hindustan from the Afghans, and for the terrible 
Mongol invasion under Tamcrfanc, *.». X398. The four Sciods of 
the sixth Afghan dyn&sQr, *.D. 1414 to X 4 SO» were nominally the 
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inceroys of the Moogols. The seventh and Inst Afgitan dynnstjrof 
the hoose of Lodi lasted from 1450 to 1536, whenic vasovertfaroira 
at the great battle of Panipat bjr the Mongols under Sultan Baber, 
the founder of the Mogol empire of India, which oontmued as a 
political power undt 1806, and nominally to the death of the 
x;th Mcfol emperor, Uabommed Bahadsr, one of the chief 
instigators of the mutiny of 1857, It was during the last 
Afghan dynasty that llte Pormgnese first landed at Calicut 
on S3 May, 1498. 

After the revolt of 1347, the supremney of Delhi was not 
again restored in the Dahhan until iIk tiave of Akbar, the third 
Mogol emperor, A.U. 15511-1605. It was during the coafusion 
which followed this rebellion that the fugitives from Waraogal 
founded the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijanagar, or Bijanagar, 
which is so often mentioned by the earlier Etiropean travellen 
in Itwlia, and now represented by the kingdom of Mysore. The 
first independent Mahommedon kingdom of the Dakhaa wns that' 
of the Brahmani kings who reigoed at Kulbuiga, and afterwards 
at Bidar, from 1347 to 1536. hfahotnmed II, the fourteenth and 
last real king of the dynasty, added the Hindu kingdonu of Orissa 
and the Honkan to his dominions, ajx 1483-1518. The Drahnuni 
slate after its dissolution was divided into the five Mahommednn 
kingdoms of Bijapur, a.u. 1489-1689 ; Ahmadnagar, a.i>. 1490- 
1637; Golcondo, A.D. 1512-1687; Berar, A.D. 1484-1574; and of 
Bidar and Kandesh [including Burhanpur and Asiigath], which 
lasted from about a.ix 1489 to 1599. All these kingdoms were 
one after another subverted by Akbar, a.d. 1556-1605, and 
Aurungxib, the sixth Mogol emperor, a.i>> 1658-1707. It was 
during the reign of Aurungzib tlrat the Maxatlra rebellion began 
in Western and Central India, which gradaally undermined the 
power of the great Mogols, until at lost in x8o6Sbah Alam II was 
forced to place himself under tho protection of the British. From 
the time indeed of the invasion of the Dokhan by AUn-ud-din in 
1394 to its final conquest by the British in 1803-5 1817-19, 
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it vu & coDtinued bstde-field; MaSommedasi kqit fightuig 
agaioit Hindut, tixe A/jjfaao and Mogol eEapax>n of l>e]bi Agunit 
^ Dtkhoa Mahonunedan sutea, the hlv&tbu against both, 
and Haidar Ali, during hie usorpatkm of the Hindu kiogdom 
of Mjraore, against the Marathas. untQ the British were forced to 
star the ceaseless strife. Then at length wu restored to India 
Bidi unbroken peace as it had not enjoyed since the ancient times 
tminediitely before the inTssion of Alexander, the period of the 
compodtion of the Ramayana and Mnhabharata, idxen the 
Hiodos leaidKd their highest point of prosperity and cultiration. 

It was only in the south of India that the Bnduoans for the 
first few years of the terrible Habommedan millennhiin fouDd any¬ 
thing like a sure retreat. Buddhism had never been accepted by 
the Dravidian^ and it was into the Dakhao that the Brahmans 
had fled during its supremacy in Hindustan; and there again, 
among the old Hindu states, they found a natnrat asylum from 
their new Mabonunedan petsecutora. No Hindu tcmpl^ Mr. 
Fergutson uys, has been brought to light in Southern India older 
than the eighth cuntury A.a, but from that time forward tlie 
building actiTity of the Dravidians becomes marked, and culminates 
in the sixleeQth and aevenecenth centurka. Ardiiteclure thus 
appears to have arisen in Southerti India a thousand yean lata 
than in Nortbera India, where the fint stooe monuments date 
from the edict piUan of Aseka. 

h(i. Fetgusson’i clostificaticm of the sQ^Iea of Indian archi¬ 
tecture is atrangod acoordii^ to the afRnities of their ptogressTe 
development from the ancient Boddhist, "a wooden style, 
painfhlly struggling into lithlc forms,*' through all its histoiicsl 
and guographlod modiflcaiiont, to dxe truly lichic forms of 
the jfolna, Dravidian, Chahtkyan, and lodo-^Vryao styles. Tlte 
architectitTe of India begins [as unequivocally Mited in sS5g 
by Mr. Fetgussoa] with a strong admixture of Greek an, the 
efliccta of wtuch we arc able to tzars for centuries In the 
architecture of the valleys of Cashmere and CabuL The 
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chmctez of the extensive collection of the Buddhistic sculp¬ 
tures from the neighhouihood of Feubawar, which have been 
exhibited bj ]>r. Leitner at the India hfiucuum for the Ust ten 
years, is UDqtMationable ; and incontestably proves the direct io- 
Aucncc of Greek art on the architecture of India, thron^Knt the 
whole period of the culmbsticMi of Buddhism in India. In the 
Cashmere tanplcs, which were all built between the &II of Bud¬ 
dhism and the rise of Mahonunedanisai, the Crock inAncnco was 
still very marked. "Kowhcrc in Cashtaen.'," says Mr. I'erguasoD, 
•^do we find any trace of the bracket cajiital of the Hindus, while 
the Doric or fwr/-Doric column is (buod everywhere throughout 
the valley in temples datii^ ftom the eighth to the twdllh century 
A-o." Indirectly also Crock art has ptohaljly influenced the archi¬ 
tectural and other arts of India, through the Saasanbn art of 
Feiria. From tire Mahommedan conquest of India the furtbet 
development of Buddhist art is to be traced chiefly beyond India 
in Tibet, Burma, and China, in wbick countries Buddhism hoi 
prevailed without any intenuptiaa for more Asa sooo years, 
among races of mankind ciowly allied to the Turanian population 
of the Gangetic valley, who &st evolved the religkrn of TViddh a, 
and spread it, with its diancterisric architecture, over ^th- 
Eastern and EotUrm Asia. It would be bitcresring to trace the 
influence of the introdoctioo of Buddhism into America in the 
fourth or fifth century a.xx on the architecture of Mexico. 

.The earliest illustrarioos of the Buddhistic architecture cf India 
are the edict pillars [ntanMer or Aifr] of Asoka. The beat 
known is that at Delhi. Tbu most complete is that whkfa was 
found in i 8 s 7 M Allahabad, which, in addition to the Asoka 
inscriptiotts, contains one by Saniudra Gupta, K. 9 . jflo-400, 
and anotbez Jehangir, A.r>. 1605. Its shaft is Ibiity-thrtie feet 
in length, and three fest in diameter at die base, diminishing to 
two feet two inches at the summit. It has lost its atraming 
ornament, which was, Mr. Ferguson csys, most ptoUkUy a 
Buddhistic emblem, the fruu/g, or a wheel, nr lion; but thu 
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necking still renuin^ and is almost a literal copy of die honey* 
$i>dle and palmette penop and flower] pattern of the Gciedcs. 
The onuuoent again occurs on a pillar at Sankina, between 
Muttra and Kanouj, surmounting its Peraepolitan capital, whidi 
supports the flgure of an elephant. la both figures the palmette 
is dinnctly of the Assyrian foim. Another pillar, with a similar 
capital, at Bcttiah in Tiihut, bears a lion. In this ioslaace, how- 
crer, the honeysuckle and palmette ornament is replaced by a line 
of geose, going round the top of the capital in single file. The two 
pillars at Eiun, and the iron pillar at Delhi, although similar to 
those just described, seem to Mr. Fergusson to belong to the age of 
the Guptas, in the fourth century a-P., and to be dedicated not to 
Buddhism, but to the Vauhoava fisith. T'he Asoka laU or itamihat 
stood in front of or in cooaexion with a r/v/o, or Buddhistic 
building of some sort, which has since doappeared. At Karli, in 
front of the rock cut Buddhist ekaitya or assembly hall, dating from 
nc. 7$, a pillar stands, surmounted by four lions, which once, in 
Mr. Fergusson's opinion, bore a eAakra or wheel in metaL A 
corresponding pillar probably once stood on the opposite fi de 
bearing some similar emblem, such os the trituh. Two pill»»« 
are stUl in these posidoos in front of the cave at Kenberi, dating 
from the early years of the fifth century, which is an exact but 
debased copy of the great Karli cave. There are two built 
pillars among the rA^ of the Cabal valley, known as the sarkk 
mimar, and the minor ekakri. They are ascribed by the tradi^iu 
of the place to Alexander, but are undoubtedly Buddhistic monu¬ 
ments, and are meant to be copies of the pillars of Pmepolia. 

The relk and monnmentai mounds [itufoi or tefa] at Bbiba 
[Soocht], Bharhut, and Amravati, and at Monikyak, in the 
Fanjab, between the Indus and Jhilura, are all of a ■imiUr ground 
plan and elevation. They are hecnispbcrical mounds of masomy, 
surrounded by a double railing^ the entrance through tbc inner 
railing being by four projecting gateways or fotvns lacing the four 
cardinal points. At the top of the dome was a square ptaifonn, 
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in the centre of whkb ttood a four square aJtar-like structure 
oJIed bjr Indian architects a ttt, sunnoantcd bjr an unabrelln, 
and surrounded bjr a decoratire raiUng, with sailands and streamers 
banging from it. A oourie of sculptured stone also went com^ 
pletdjr round the base of the doma The ttrans or gateawys are 
formed of two upright pillar^ held together at the top by three 
crossbeams of stone, which project far beyond the ede pillon, 
and axe all carved elaborately. Each tarwa is sunnoonted by 
pinnacles bearing the usual Buddhist symbols, the trimla, the 
wheel, and the lion, representing the Buddhist triad of Buddha, 
the law, and the Congregation. The ground-plan of these tlupu 
also, widi the return railings of the four projecting entrances, forms 
a gigantic svimtitM [“auspidons”), the mystic cross of the 
Buddhists. This is the usual style of the carlkr relic mounds. 
"Ho one can, I fanqr,” observes Mr. Fergusson, "hesitate in 
believing that the Buddhist dagoba is the direct descendant 
of the sepulchral tumulus of the Turanian races, whether 
found in Etruria, I.ydia, or among the Scyths of the northern 
stapes." 

The OMuad erected by ICaniska, A.D. 10-50^ near Feshawur, 
the ancient Candhars, bas «oce disappeared, but from the descrip¬ 
tions of it given by Fa-Hian, 400, and Hiouen-Thsang, a.tk 
600, it was evidendy stmiLtr in character to those of Sanchi and 
Bharhut The Jelalabad or i/ttjat, tfae dates of which extend 
from early in the Christian era, or a tilde before it, to the seventh 
century, are all taller in proportion to their breadth than those 
found in other parts of India, except the taf< of the " Deer 
Park " at Sama ih , near Benares, attributed by General Cunning¬ 
ham to the sixth century and by Mr. Pergussan to the later years of 
the tenth. The celebcaied shrine at Buddha Gaya is "a straight- 
lined pyramidal nine-storeyed temple of the sixth century . . . 
unlike anything else we find in India before or afterwards, but 
probably the jnivnt of many nine storeyed towers fouiKl beyond 
the Hbnahyas, both m China and elsewhere " [Fergusson, History 

t 
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«f Miam anJ EasitrM ArthiUelurt, p. 70J. The yaratanJa ka 
Baitkak tower is Bengal probabi; date* about A.O. 500. 

‘ The rock-cut assembly balls, or duutyas of the Buddhists, are 
found chiefly in Western India, where the geologicstl {onsatios of 
the coQStty untrally suggested their excavation. Nine-tenths 
of the Aaityas known have been found in Bomb^. Only two 
groups, at Bihar and Cuttack, exist in Beogai, and two or thtec 
iosignificant groups in A%hanistan and the Panjab, ami one in 
Madras at Mahabalipur. In date they range from the thiid 
oentuiy B.C to the eighth A.n. The dtaityat excavated in the 
neighhotirhood of Bajagriha, in Bihar, beat inscriptioas by Asoka 
in the twelfth and nineteenth yesuw of his reign. In Bombay, Mr. 
Fergnsson fixes &.£ tap as the date of the beginning of the 
Nassik caves; dating before them those of Bhaja [four miles aoutb 
of the great Karii cave] and Bedsa [ten or eleven miles south 
of Karii]. The four ehaityat at Ajanca and the Viswakanna 
hall at EHora, and the caves at Dhimniar, halfway between Kotah 
and Ujjain, were excavated probably at difirerent between 
the fourth and sixth centuries a,o>. The great Karii cave we have 
seen dates from b.c 73, and the cave at Kcnheri from the 
beginning of the fifth century. One of the most striking features 
of all these caves is the peaked atdi over the laydes, and door 
and window fronts, which b identical in chaiscter with the ogee- 
pointed arch of the fit^ado of the diurdi of St. Mark at Venice, 
and obviously copied from an original wooden form. The only 
built or Buddhist assembly hall, known in India, is at 

Sandii. 

Buddhist monasteiy buildings, or tiharax \tanta-haramai], 
are found in connexion with the ekuitya caves at Kenheri, Nasrik, 
Ajanta, EUora, and Dbumnar, and also at Bagh [150 miles north¬ 
ward of Ajanta] and Junir [half-way between Nassik and Poonp], 
in Western India; at Jamalgiri, Takht-i-Bhai, and Sbah Dahri, in 
cQionexion with tbe Gandhara tope to the Panjab; and at Uday^eri, 
five miles from Bhuvaneswar, near Cuttack, in Orissa. These 
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are all rodc<ut monaatextci, coasuting of ainple cefla, tanged 
round a more or less rectai^lar coart, nad presentiog fev aichi- 
tectond features beyood the pillars and arches of a portico or 
arcade wbesc it ensted. There was, however, Mi. Ferguasoa 
believes, a structural vihara in five or mere storejrs, the origianl 
of on the temples in Southern India, 'fhe great pyramidal r»£i, 
in five storeys, at Mahabalipur of the great Bali,” generally 

knom as “ the seveo Pagodas diirty-five miles south of Madias, 
probably conectly represents, in his opinion, such a structure. 

The Buddhistic style was succetaled by the Jaina. ’fhe first com* 
plete specimecLOf Joinaarchitectnicwe meetwithtsofdieelevendi 
centniy at Mount Abu. ITiU is not inennsisteot with the fact that 
CrcDCial Cunningham has lately found some Jaina statnes at Muttra 
of iLD. 177. No doubt Jaiuos did exist and build temples during 
the whole of the interval between the second and the eleventh cen¬ 
turies. If we could trace back Jaina architecture continuously from 
about A.D. 1000, when we at last lose sight cd* true Buddhist atchi 
tecture, and if we could trace Buddhist architecture contumously 
down to A.l>. lOM^ we ahould find the former gradually develop¬ 
ing from the latter; not that the fotioer has wholly giom out of 
the latter, but that both had also their origin in an older style, 
mote Turanian tlran either, the Oeek and Saasanian influence 
on wluch has been transmined to the Jaina architecltire throi^h 
the Buddhist The chancteristic feature of the Jaina buildings 
is the horiaontal archway, which complctdy relieves any wall 
through which it gives passage from the strain of the outward 
thrust of a true radiating arch. The bneket form of capital is 
also largely introduced in Jaina bnildinp for the first time in 
Indian ardiitectnre, The ground-plan of (he Jaina temples is 
shewn ly the temple of Aiwalli [n/tw a.o. 6501 in Dhaiwar, in 
Western India, to be derived from the Buddhist It is 

identical with the ground-plan o/t the structural tkaitya at Sancht, 
but there is a doorway through the circutar apee at the end; for 
iutbe Jaina temple it doesitot entomb arctic, but coven an image 
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to which tb« woishippei* wust have access; and there is a thick¬ 
ening of the apse wail to enable it to cany the tower, niarkiog the 
poeidon of the image, in place of the light wooden roof of the 
Baddhist structural assembly ball If frotn the temple at Aiwalli 
we pass to the neighbouring one at Pictadkul, built probably two 
cenmriei later area ki>. 850], we find diat the circalar apae 
of the Buddhists has entirely disappeared, and the cell has become 
the base of a square tower, as it remained ever afterwords. The 
nave of the Jtaitya has become a well-defined maniafa oe porch, 
in front of but distinct from tbe cell, axkd these two features, in 
on infinite variety of fonn% are the essential elements of tbe plans 
of Jaina and Hiikhi temples of all subsequent ages. 

Tbe tiJkn, oe tower, called also tbe vmana, is a pecnliarity 
common to both Jaina aod Hindu architecture in Northern 
India. In die ordinary Jaina temples, tbe image k invariably 
placed in a square cell, vdiicb receives its light from tbe doorway 
only. It seems also an invariable role that the {sesence and 
poaitioa of the presiding klol should be indicated externally by 
a tower, and that though square, or nearly so, in plan, it should 
have a corvilinenr outline. Tbe upper port of these towen over¬ 
hangs the base, and bends inwards toward the top, wbkb is 
surmounted by a melon-shaped member called the amalika, from 
its supposed resemblance to the fruit of the PkyHanlhsu Emhliea, 
But it is probably derived from the fruit of the lotus, through the 
Indian water vessel or 4 »At. The northern Jaina style ti seen 
ptiadpally in the beautiful Jaina cities of temples * at Palaiina 
and Giisar, in Gujarat, and at Mount Abu, tbe chief peak of tbe 
Aravali range, where tlic sacred Nucki Taho [** pear! lake ’*] U one 
of the loi-cliest gems of architecture in all India; and at Parswanaib, 
the highest point of the Bengal range of hills, south of Kajmahol. 
There are ruins of great Jaina temples at Gwalior, at Khajuxiho, 
rrj miles westward of Allahabad, at Cyraspore, near Bhilia, 
in Central India, at Amwah, near Ajanta, and at Chitore, in 
Rajputana, where the noble nine-storeyed pagoda was erected as a 
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/aya s/amiAa, or “ tower of victory,” to coramemorate the victory 
of the Rajprit ra>t Khambo over Mahmud of Malwa, a-r 1439. 
The lodra cave at Ellota is a Jaina structtue, dating from before 
A.1X 7 jo. There ace very extensive modern Jaina temples at Sona* 
gbur, in Bandclkhand, at DdhI, and at AKmedabad in Gujaiat. 

In Southern India there are two classes of Jaina temples, 
called ieMit and Sas/is. The iifftu contain, not images of a 
Tirthankar, but of Comata Kaja, thougli who he was and why 
vmhipped no one knows. Mb colossal images are probably the 
SQiviva! of a vague local tradition of Gautama Buddha. Only three 
are known. The tastis are ordinary Jaina tempks dedicated to 
the Tiiduinkais, and d>ose at Sravana Belguk are the grandest 
examples of Jaina architecture in all India. They ate all of the 
Dm vidian st)]e^ and the or towen, arc surmounted 

with a small dome, instead of the ama/Ha ornament of the 
northern siirai. '■ It may be a vain apeculation,” says Mr. Fer- 
gusson, "but it seems impossible to look at tbs group of tem¬ 
ples and not be struck by their resemblance to the temples of 
Babylonia. The same dirisiou into storeys with their ceO^ the 
backward position of the temple itself, the paoelled or {Hlasiered 
basement, ore all points of resemblance U seems dUficidt to regard 
os purely acddental.” All these domed and pillared temides of tfao 
Jainas, whatever indirect influences they may have received hom 
other source^ Mr. Fergusson traces back directly to the storeyed 
moDOsteries of the Buddhists. The temples and priests’ tombs at 
Mudbidri, in Caiiara, must owe their hteral Tibetan character 
to some direct connexion, at the period of their constniedon, 
between Tibet and Southern India. They resemble the wooden 
temples of Dungri, said to be 600 years old, figured in Calvert's 
AWw, and seem to suggest a clue to the origin of aD the towered 
Hindu temples in some primitive wooden type indigenous to 
the Deodar valleys of the inner Himnlayaa The Cashmerisa 
temples seem to be a natural dissection of the Hindu temple 
forms into tbdr primitive Mongotan and Graeco-Foman elements. 
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For Jaina architecture a one of the source* of all Hindo styles, 
Dravidiao, Chalokyan, Of lado-Ary&o, the chief difference be* 
tween them being, that while the Jaina temple is always twelre- 
piQaied, the Kinda temple when pure in style is absolutely aitylar. 
The Ittdo-Aryan s^e had indeed an independent centre of 
of^ia, but it new developed into a thoroughly original Biab- 
maoical style. No temples are mentioned in the Vedas, and so 
long as the Vedtc leligion retnained there were no temples buQt. 
It ws* only when it was conrupted by the Toraman and Dnvidian 
converts to it that the Hindos b^an to require temples. But 
between the fall of Buddhism and the advent of the Mabommedans, 
the Joinas had stepped la with a ready<nade style, and the fol¬ 
lowers of Viabna and Sra having had no thne to derdop an 
independent style of their own before it was too lat^ srese forced 
to adopt that of their rd^ious rivals. 

Of the three varieties of Brahmanical architecture, the Dravidian 
style prevails in the DaUian, south of the Kistna, the Chalukyan 
between the Kistna and hfabanuddi, and the Indo-Aryan in 
Hindustan. 

The Drividian temple is dmtioguisbed by its rectangular 
ground-plan and storeyed pyramidal tower; the Chatukyan, by its 
star-like ground plan and pyramidal tower; and the lodo-Aiyan 
by its square ground-plan, and curvilinear iikra or tower. In 
the Oiavidian Style, the temple almost invariably includes, beside 
the tvjffOMS or toa-ered durine, the manit^ or porch leading to 
the shrine ■, the Aaultri or pillared boU; numerous other build¬ 
ings; elegant stamMas at pUkas, bearing the images or ffogs of 
the gods, or numberless lamps all connected widx the temple 
worship and service; tanks and gardens, and avezmes of palms 
and sacred trees: arid all these various portions are soiroonded 
by the temple enclosure, with its gtsmd gefiurat or:gateways. 
The architectoial effect therefore of such temples as those of Tan- 
jore, Tizuvalnr, Seringhain, ChilUmbaram, Rameswatam, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Conjeveram, Velloie, Penir, and Vijayanagar, is most 
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imposing. There is nothing in Kurope that can be compared 
with their grandeur and soleconitj', and for paraDels to then 
we mast go bach to ancient Eg/pt and Assjrria, and the temple 
at Jerusalem. The roch>cut Kflas at Ellora was executed by 
southern Dmvidian^ eitlier die Chetu or Cholas, who had sway 
there dunog the eclipse of tire Chalukyas between a-D. 750 and 95a 
The noblest example of the Cbalukyan style is the great temjde 
of Halabtd, the old capital of the Rajput Ballalat of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, it was never hoished, having been stopped by the 
Mabomintdan conquest a.x>. 131a It is a double temple, Tbe 
building k raised on a terrace from Eve feet to six feet in height 
On this stands it fricse of clqihanu, s,ooo in number, following all 
the sinuoeitka of the star-like ground pbn. Above it is a friese 
of lions, then a bond of scroUwork of infinite beauty and variety 
of design ; over udiich is a friexe of horscuveo, and then comes 
another scroll, over which is a frieze representing the conquest of 
Sanka by Ranuu Then succeed two friezes, one above the other, 
of celestial beasts and celestial birds; and above these a cornice 
of scrollworii, bearing a rail, divided into peneb, each containing 
two figures; over which are windows of pierced slabs of stone, 
divided at regular intervals, marked by the abutments of the 
tecQ^c by groqis live feet six inches in height, of tive gods and 
heavenly Apsaras of tbe Hindu pantheon. Above all would 
have liaen, if the temple hod been finished, tbe pyramidal towen 
of the structure. The Cbalukyan style is seen also in the 
temple of Knit Iswara at Halabid, and the temples of Sotn- 
nathpur and Baillur, both in Mysore j and in those of Bticbiopully, 
not lac from Hydrabad, and of llammoncondah, or Warangal, 
piy> in the Nuaro's dominion, 'fhe Indo-Atyon style is found 
in its greatest purity in Orissa. Among the jeo or 600 original 
shrine# of BUuvaneswar not a pillar is to be found, and those 
added to the porches of tlic temples ar libin-aReswar and Puri 
are of the twelfth and fourtccDth centuries. Sometimes there sie 
gateways, but they are very subordinate features, and ibctc 
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&re 00 enclosures as in tlu South. That two peoples iolmbUiag 
the mae cooaUy, sod worsbipping the same gods, under the 
Mm(» BrahmasioU priesthood, should have developed and ad¬ 
hered CO two such dissimUer styles, shews clearly, as Kr. Ferguseon 
pocutt out, how much race has to do vnth architecture. 

There is notbiog in Buddhist, or any other architecture, at all 
like the curvilineat square tikra or tower of the lodo^Aryaa 
temples in Hindustan. It does not seem to be derived from 
any fono which as yet be recognised as its source. 

" I hare looked longer,'' writes Mr. Fergutson, “ and perhaps 
thought more on problem than on any other of its class con¬ 
nected with Indian ar^itecture . . • and its real solndon will 
probably be found in the accidental discovery (A old temples, so 
old as to betny in their prinudve rudeness the societ we are now 
guesBDgat in vain.** He indicates that it is in the great table¬ 
land of Centra] India, from which the Soane, and Mahanuddi, 
and Nerbudda, all spring, one of the piiocipnl scats of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, and to which the highest traditional 
sanctity is attached, that tlie temple wiU be found whidi wQl 
reveal the origin of the Indo-Aryan temple stj’le. Beside the 
great temple of Bbuvaneswar, the “ black pogoda '* of Kanaruc, 
and the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, are remarkable Oriaaan 
examples of the Indo-Aiyan or Dosyu-Brahmonica] style. After 
them, the oldest and most characteristic example of this style Is 
the temple of Fittadkul, near Badami, in the Dharwar district of 
the Bombay Presidenqr. There are also three Brahmanical rock- 
cat temples at Badami, the age of which Mr. Fergusson places 
between A.n. 500 and 750, or syudironously with the Indo-Aryan 
poitioa of the series of Buddhist, Jaina, and Indo-Aryan and 
Draridian caves at Eftors; and anotlier rock-cut temple at Dhum- 
nar in Rajputana, the Buddhistic excavations of which place have 
been already noticed. The Brahmanical temple at Dbumnar 
is the only one example known in which the Dasyu-Brahnaoical 
architects attempted to rival the I>nividian 1^ introducing a 
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moooUtliic exterior. It is not aa interior excavation 
like that at Badanri, bat a terople cut bodSy out of the rock. 
The Brahmanical excavations at Ekpbanta, near Bombay, alto 
belong to the eightii century. 

There are many eplcodid structural temples of the so^alled 
Indo-Aryan style in Central or Northern India, at Gm-alior, Khaja- 
raho, Udaipur, Beoare^ and Bindiabandj and one of a remarkable 
aberrant fono at Kantonagar near Dinajpor. The peculiar 
curved arch seen in pavilions connected with temples along 
tire banks of tire Ganges, and in the architecture generally of 
Notthem India, is derived from the curvilinear roof which 
the Bengalis have learned to give their houses, bending 
the bamboos used as a support for the thatch, or diet. At the 
Soutii Kensington museum the same curved fotm b seen in the 
roof of A shrine of Byzantine work. 

I have borrowed so copiously from what Mr. Fergusson has 
written on the architectural history of Hindu temples because 
the domestic and foreign iofluencet which affect the aits of a 
country are always roost satisfaictorily traced in its architec* 
ture. Those also wlko are familiar witii the decorative detaUs of 
the art manufectures of India will recognise a distinct Dravidiao 
style marked by the use of nvami ornament. There arc other dis* 
tinct styles. One marked by the knop and flower pattern is called 
Saracenic, but I pr^er to call it Aryan, because the use of its 
characteristic ornamentation was simply revived in India by the 
Persianised Arabs, Afghans, and Mongob. Another presents 
the archaic Ibrms of ornament found in the jewelry and other 
art-work of central India, and Orissa, and parts of Bengal It is 
a purely indigenous s^le, and yet quite distinct from the style 
prevefling among the so-called abori^nal Turanian tribes of 
the inner Himalayas, the decorative forms of which are often 
quit* Chinese. It does not seem possible ss yet to clamify 
any of these s^es systematically; but Mr. Fetgusson’s 
grouping of the temple architecture of Xn^ suggests a clue by 
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which the stodcst of the mioor arts of lodia may be led to an 
analogous dasmikadoii of ri>em. The nKaotng of such terms 
u Indian and Aryan raus^ however, be first deckled. The chief 
Aryan inSttence oc the arts of India has been that of the force of a 
saperior intellect, which gives to all fomu, whenceioerer derived, 
the universal expression, which is the distiDgnishlog mark of 
Indian art. The Aryan influence has reached India through the 
Greeks, through Penis, and through the immemorial commerce of 
India with the West, but above all &om the Vedic Aryas, through 
dte Brahmanical Hindus; a nee formed to the south byatlmixture 
with Dravidiaos, in the north-east with Turanians, in the north¬ 
west with Scyt h ia n s , and in Central India and other inaccessible 
parts with what seem to be the true abotigmsl peoples of the 
petunsula. 

The Hindus themselves classify tbetr temples according to 
the idols worshipped in them. The mattlira is dedicated to 
the itnga, and is double-roofed. The dml» is sacred to 
Jaganoatha, and has an iron image of Garuia oo the pinnacle. 
Ihe trinia on the piiuMcle distingutshei a temple of Siva, and 
a wheel one of Vishnu. Ihc faiuiut-nUna fire gems ’'] temple 
has four smaller turrets at the oomets of the square cell from 
whidi the central tower springs, and is dedicated to Viriiou in 
hts various forms of Krishna. The navo-ratna nine gems "], 
also a Taishnava teraide, has a double roof like the ptanlira, with 
foot turrets on one roo^ and four at the eomers of the central 
tower, which forms the other. The Vitktm^iwtdira and the 
Chandi-maniim are tmai) flat-roofed temides, or cells, sacred to 
Vishnu, and Dorga or Kali, tespecUvely. The yprsiMtigali is 
made like two thatched houses placed side by tide, and is used 
lOr diSerent gods. The nua-maneia is an octagonal H»m pV vith 
d^t turrets, sacred to Krishna. The Ma-ntatuka is a similar 
bunding. Hk devalaya consists of a number of temples built 
in a square. 
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SACUKCCAt trTEU«|L& 

The artides [t^aeiatvs] treed in the wordiip Ifiufa] of the gods 
are too aunierous to be sjseeniaticslly named, bat the prindpal 
of them are iHuetrated in the mj-lhological pWes N and 0. 
Nurabera i and *, plate N, are different forms of the 
or Hoga-ntuidi-iinga image. The ^uhayataa, or family Arine, 
seen in every Hindu house in Wettern India, is fijnushed 
with the aymbola of Siva [iSoifn] or Siva and Parvati com* 
bined [Imga and jw], and the images of Paivati, Ganesa, 
and Vishnu, and oAes also of Kartriheya. The pyramid of live 
balls, often seen in these ftaukayatmi, is the fancka^iiAa. The 
four balls forming the base of die pyramid represent Vishiiu, 
Sutya, Parvati, and Ganesa, and the fifth baS at the apex Siva. 
If there is only one ball [mvMuecr mni/a] it represents Parvati 
Sometimes Visbna is represented by the so^igrama, Ganea 
by the and Surya by the nvya-hufy [aw “Sacred 

StonesNa 3 is a sinhatana, or throne- on which the idol is 
placed. No. 4 is tbe gaa/n, or bell, which is rung to call its 
attention to the worshipper; and No. 5, tbe KutkJta, or conch 
sheh, which is blown for the same purpoae; and also at the 
conclusion of certain ceremonies No. d is one of (he innutner* 
able forms of the araiiia, or lamp, whtdi is waved in a circular 
manner before tbe idOlj and 7 and 8 are dJtu^atu, oc in- 
cense>hoIdei8, for censing it Sometimes on artistically pierced 
and mounted shell is used as the ccnscc. Tbe darfatt u the 
looUi^-glasa in which tbe refiexion of the idol, when it is of day, 
is washed and anointed. Number i, plate O, is tbe shell, resting 
on 1(8 mystic tripod, used for pooring water on tbe idol Na 
t, plate 0, are tvra nnms, or spoons, the larger generally of 
bras^ being used for lustrations, and tbe smaller, generally of 
copper, for offering water to the Idol to drink. These spoons are 
often very beautiful in form and decoration, being ornamented 
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with the ijgiiKt of the jod* to wliose H<orsbtp ehey ate consecrated. 
No. 3 is A tela, or ewer, for holding the water of the ncrificial 
service. The tcsecU speoall/ made for holding Ganges water 
are geoerallj' flattened from side to side, or from above and below. 
The /AdM is a large canhen vessel used in the wwthip of manjr 
of the gods, jarticularly of Varuoa and Lakshtni It is filled 
with Canges water, and twigs of sacred plants, and invoiced as 
Varans, or Lekshmi, or any other god or goddess to whom it may 
be consecrated Numbers 4 and 5, plate 0 , are copper vessels 
used in oiTertng flowers. The larger ts called sernfatv, and the 
smaller iaim. No. 7 is a taU, or brass tray, for ofiering 
fruits and sweetmeats A larger tray for holding all the offerings 
nude to an idol, is called varanaiala. Na 8 is the mystical 
at^ya fiatra. Or cornucopia for holding the offerings made to 
tbo idols of tif [sesamum] seed, Kusa grass, tiui or ditrva 
grass, flowera^ anil aaodolwood powder, or of water sprinkled 
with colored and jicrfuined powders. The arghya latra^ the 
turwa [spoon], and the kta, called in its religious use the prAt- 
ihani-patra, for holdiitg the water of lustration, are the three 
necessary ntensils for the due performance of all worship. 

The mj^tic arghya may be established m any object of a 
similar shape, and the orgMya patra figured in plate 0, apart 
from its religions use, is called a kata. A spoon of similar shape 
something like an English tablespoon, with the handle cut short, 
called hai, is often used instead of the snrwa for lustrations S 
and a round open bow], called ktmda, for holding water, in ^dace 
of the ordinary lota.’ Almost any flower may be offered to the 
idols, but red flowers are prefened in the worship 01 Siva, 
Farvatt, Ganeso, and Hanuinan; and yellow in the worship of 
\'jshou and Krishna, and tbeit consorts [see " Sacred Planti"]. 
A nocUace of /bfrr' seeds or stalks is worn by the worshippers 
of Vtshon; rudraksh seeds by those of Siva; of kamal seeds 
by those of Cottesi [see *' Sacred Plants ”]; and of crystal in the 
wonhip ^ Sitrya. 
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The astuta ii a carpet or scat 00 whkh the worshipper sits 
while peHbrming any oereroony. The tri is a representation of 
Mount Meru io the form of a disc from which rises a cone, 
crowned with the lotus tmd. It is otnomenied with flowers and 
birds in the manner of the hawthorn blossom Dresden china 
vases, and stamped with the auspkiotis sign of the triangle. It 
is a mystic representation of the generauvo prindpie of nature 
The khai^, or sacrifidal sword, is aoid to have been begotten 
by Brahma. It is a k>ng cleaver, with a deep blade nearly the 
whole length of tire handle, broadened, with a curved outline 
to double its depth at the end, where an eye is painted in red 
and black on each side. 


Evn. iHPurnrcB OF tbi Pu&ahas on Inoiak A%t. 

The mythology of the Puranas is not an essential element in 
Hindu ar^ which, however, it has profoimdly influenced. It lends 
itself happily enough (0 decorative art ; bat has had a fatal effect in 
blighting the growth of true pictorial aisd plastic art in Iisdio. The 
monstrous shapes of the Pumnic deities aro unsuinbte for the 
higher forms of artistic representation} and this is possibly why 
sculpture and painting arc unknown, os fine arts, in India. IVhere 
the Indian artist is left free from tbe trammels of the Poranic my¬ 
thology he has frequently shewn an instinctive capad^ for fine art. 
The ancient Buddhist sculptures of Saochi, Bharliut, and Anun- 
vati display no mean skill, and some of tbe scenes from Buddha’s 
life, in which he is rqaesented in purdy human shape without any 
ritualistic disfigurement, are of great beauty. Many also of tbe 
more popular scenes of the Ramayana and Mnhabharata, inch as 
d>e mainage and honeymoon of Rama and Sita, and Krishna's 
courtship of Kadha and Rukmioi, are free from the intrusion of 
the Furanic gods, and the common basoai paintings of them often 
approach the ideal expression of true pictorial art. They shew 
little knowledge of petspcctire, but tell their story natuially} 
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while & cemia cbaimcteriitic sj'mineti)' of compusitioa, bortoired 
from decorative arc, hu its legitimate attraction. 

Admirably though ^ unnatural figures of the Puranic gods, 
derived from die Dtavidian and lado*Chinete races of India, some¬ 
times shew indetiiled oroaffieDtation, yet their employment for this 
purpose is m direct defection from the use of the lovelier, nobler 
foTTOS of trees and flowera The latter forms were inlrodnced 
in the decorotm arts by the Aryan race wherever it went j and 
after being comparatively suppressed for centuries in India, as 
they still are in the South, wero again brought into fashion 1 ^ the 
Afghans and Mongols [Turkomans] from Persia; when this charm¬ 
ing s^le of religious symbotism, springing from the love and 
worship of nature intuidve in the Atyas, lias prevailed from 
the remotest antiquity, and reached its perfected de^'elopment in 
the time of the Sassaoian dynasty, tirat a.o. 316—641. 

Tns AjuTKjwnv or Iwoiak Aut. 

How intizoatdy the Hindus live In their sacred writings, was 
remaiicatriy illustrated during the Prince of Wales’ visit to India 
in 1875-6, when the Raja of J:dpur deliberately planned the 
decorations of his royal dty and the ceremonial of the Prince’s 
reoqrtkm, from the descriptions of Ayodbya, and the court of rite 
Maharaja Daatuatha, in the Romayona. In hU recent poem. Tie 
Light of Asia, hfr. Kdwin Arnold, CS.I., has given a series of 
IMctures of the city, and court, and country life of the Buddhistic 
state of KapilavasUi sooo years ago, the fasdnation of which 
has been felt by all who know India. Tbe King Suddhodurra, 
on the birth of his son Gautama, Prince Siddhartho, gave order 
that Kapilavastu simuld rejoice:— 

“ ‘nierefcire tbe ways w<r« swept. 
lU«e odonn spcinkled ia tbe stieeo, the Cross 
Were bung vttb Uafa and Itsgs, whUe msiy crowds 
Gaped on tbs sword pUysn nad posMteis, 

‘Iks jogglors, chamen, sucingeni, ropewslksrs, 

TVs snteb (iris ia ibeir spangied skirts and bell% 

That ehtias tight buigblsr roand their restfesi feel; 
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TtM tauq«m wrapped Im ekiai af 1>ear aod das, 

TW tiger Tnmri, «T«itlw% qaell 
Beaton ef dnna, and twaaglen of the wtr^ 

WIm mka tlw people happy by eeininBiid. 

Uercover fnai afar rame menhaaeiDee, 

Bringiag, an tUiagi of hk hirtls rich |ift% 

In goUan (nyi { geu tbawli, and natd and Jad^ 

Terktaa * evening iky' lint, woven wets. 

• • • 

IIoBage frooi tzibnte clclei>’' 

One day the king takes the young priaco out for a drive 
through the suburbs of the dty. 

"So they rods 

Into a land of wells and gardens where, 

AO «p and down the rich rod Uioba, the steers 
Strained their siraig ahoahlets ha tha eraaklag yoh«t 
Dragglax the plaagtM; tha fat loO mn aad rellad 
la Booth dork waves back ftotn the plee^hj who drove 
Pkated both feet opoa the leaping ihare, 

To Kake the fwowdeep. 

• • • 

Ebewfaere were aowen who went forth to eowf 
w • • 

The Idtee tetted drdet In the goIdeD air. 

Abont the painted teeaplee peaeoeks flew, 

The blae dovea cooed from wcO, for off 
The village drwns beat far eeone marritge foaH ; 

AU things qioke peace and plenQr, and the I'cince 
Saw and Kjoleed.’* 

Later the Priece drives through the town haelC 

'* T h w ef ore Iho MDaes wen swept, and 19 and down 
Tbs waiwcBtrias sprinkled all the Mraata 
Frm npilrtlng shlae, the houewiTet scattered fredt 
ked powdtf on their threiboldi, strong new wieaihs,* 

And Irfanacd the ttlsi*buih btfore their doors. 


* Time are strings of ahemaie leavs and flowers, or ef pceea of niany- 
oolored riOc or doth, richly ealiroidcred, which era hpHg aerm the tops ef 
llindn doers on birthdays, and other ftsitve oecntkma 


sS INDUSTRIAL ARTS OP LV^IA. 

The poinllBC* «“ ‘J** Wijhbeii^ «p 

MVtth ntwii bntth, Ae >««* « Al*** ’•A *K»> 

Tfc» Uq]* tlWed 1 In thn fiw-went -nny*, 

SnrT*-de« *nd th« gr^t god* Anne 

Mii Arissof kovet; to ilut Ai thy Kmwd 

A cnpltal of «o«d« meboatcd Innd. 

a » t • Wltlk tht rilBoi 
fotti to ptontrf *•*. »Wfib two »liWt iifw. 

Milkwhlto '"^b fwtoglng dewlnpo, nnd hoge tounpo 

■WrtokUd ■»!»*• A* **«Ioef«d T®bo. 

• • “ * 

Ao i»»od A«r Aroofh A« *»l«s • joyoun «w, 

TbfOMi’J* Ao whoeU. wb»w>f 

Bcfoc* Ae oKen, Arowing WM«h*, Mine otrokri 

Tkek lilken fk^, MMe braaglU Aen rice nud onkei. 

All s»ylK ' ?••/' At «*f fobU PilBee.*' 

Id these wofd-pictttres, Mr. AmoW U scrupakwly feithfoJ to 
the text of the Hiiidu epU», and Ac alrooat contemporary 
Buddhist books known as Ae Tri-Pitaka, or “ three caskets." 
Yet Aey are n» minutely and accurately true of modem India. 
Those who know Bombay and Poona wiD think that Mr. Arnold is 
describing the basaar of Bombay, or Ae streets rf Poona, 
and the cultimted country round that fair MaraAa a^, before 
the wide plain beyond is reached: whfle oAets fiunUiar wiA 
Lahore, or Benares, or Tanjore, will believe Aat he intends one 
or other of Ao«e dries. The same b true of the descriptions 
given by Mr. Arnold of marruge and funeral ceremonies, sacri¬ 
fices, and village sports and feasts; Ae simple expUnation being 
that the life and aits of India, aa in a lesser degree of the East 
genaaUy. are still the life and arts of antiquity. This is Adr 
supreme charm. It is said tliat the continuity of sodal life, 
with it of Ae arts, m India has been owing to the isolation 
of Ac vast peninsniu, which is supposed to be sepai^d by the 
Himalayas and the sea from oAcr countries. But it is not so. 
India lies m Ae track of Ac great commerce which has always 
subsisted between Ac East and West, and, excepring the Bbils, 
Gonds, Kola, Khonds, and oAer savage aborigines, it is Atough 
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the HinaUyu and Suliman Mouataini that it has received 
its enore population, Indo^hLoete, Dravidian, Aryan, Scythic, 
A^^n, and Moogoi [Turkoman]. Through the Afghan passes lie 
the nearest routes of the errport trade of Central Asia to tl»e sea; 
and throogh these passes it is that the Brahnuaicol Hindus were 
soocQsivcly subjected by the Scythic Naga% Afghani, and Mongols 
[Turkooiaas], and invaded by the Persians under Darius, a.c. 518, 
the Greeks under Alexander, B.C. 311, arid under Seleuctu, b.c. 
31s, and again by the Persians under NaiishirvaQ,A.D. ss>~ 579 , and 
under Nadir Shah, a.i>. 1730. Under Ahmad Shah Abdali, India 
was again invaded by the Afghans six times between A.t>. 1748 and 
1757. The Scythians, who would seem to have fint untered Iniha 
seven hundred years B.C., wens iMt finally driven out unlQ their 
great defeat at Karur by Viersunoditya, which Mr. Ferguston fixes 
at A.Ik 544. The ascendency of Buddhism for a thotaaad years 
la Irsdia was perhaps connected with theor protracted domina¬ 
tion. So for from the Himalayas isolating IniSa from the great 
cradle of the Aryan and other human races in Turkestan, it is an 
historical fact that whenever Central Asia has had a strong ruler, 
hehas virtually ruled in India also. Moie perhaps than any other 
ooimtiy has India bees subjected to foreign rule; and oremin and 
devastated from end to end by aimed invasioo; and as a con- 
sequenoe its population is wonderfully mixed sod receptive of 
foreign infioences. Tndiin art has borrowed freely from Turanian, 
Dravidian, Greek, Sossanian, Mongol, and European aources. It 
mi^t mdeed be plausibly argued that there is nothing original in 
Indian art, nor indeed anything older in its arts than the rix- 

teenth century, when the Mogol empire was established by Baber. 
But the assimilative power of the Hindns is as rmatkable as their 
receptive power, and in the hands of their hereditary ciafrBnen 
everything they copy in time oistunes the dtstinctive expresaioa of 
Indian art. Ibis is really owing to the homogeneous unity ^ven 
to the imroense mixed popnlation [about >50,000,000] of India 
by the Code of Maau. It is a population of literally “teeming 

K 
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miSioiu,'’ nearly all of one of life and thought, and evcty- 
thing brought into contact with it k at length lubdaed to its 
predominant nature 

hforeover, the Code of Menu hai cecared in the village 
syitem of India a permanent endowment of the of bereditaiy 
artiwni and an workmen, who of themaelrea constitute a vast 
population; and die mere touch of their fingen, trained for 3900 
yean to the same manipoladona, k auffident to transform what¬ 
ever foreign woefc k placed for imitation in their bahda, “into 
something rich and itnnge" and diaractetktically Indiao. 
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PURANIC GODS, 


[Platb E. 
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PURANIC GODS. 

Avatam or ViiHHU. 


[^PlATl F. 



>. narkM.* n* Awartf rUm. 
3. natUiAwBwAauu. 

Tha FfM. m DW Aiwir. 


a. TW Bae.a4, m Tanaka Amav 
A Ika Foaih Anar tt VUm a Kanaiiilib 
A -naSiAATaiafarTUItMallauirilfethaABa 












PURANIC GOOS. 
Avatau or VisHMu—axAuiwdL 


I. n* arwb A<M«r ar m Kmu «U tkt Bo*. 

TU EWUk Aw«r of WdM« w trtiAn' 

Kuia*iihth**iaigUw*,*fa»hitoei(kbA*«w«teK/MMl>VUM» 

« Tt* Klah Amv tt VUn m Baddba. ^ tin TaMb A'nur «f VUm •• lUkl. 
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SACRIFICIAL UTENSILS. 


[Plats N. 


1 . liiifli 1 . % Sriuwun. or Tlxsac. 

«- Cwu, gr ML $. Swklu, «t MitU. , 1 Afuika, or I.aaf> 

r ui 1 Uuver wd imillcr Ohniiiw. «r Curok 














SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 

AXU 

BRANCH MUSEUM, BETHNAL GREEN. 


The Mumuik is o|>cn free on Ulonilaji^ Tucwliiys oml Sotuf' 
days, llic Studunts’ dnys nr« WwlncMlnys, 'Humdays, nnil 
Fridnys, when tltc puitKc arc u<iniiitcd on jjayincnt of siximnc-v 
each person, The hours on MuuilaySj Tuculuys, and 
arc from lo A.M. till le I'.M.; on WcdnLMbys, ‘llnirMlays, anti 
I-'riibys rrotn lo a.». till 4, $, or 6 I’.M. accoidiug to tin; scasun. 

At Uutbnal Green, Wciincsday only k n Stolcnlv' <t.iy—on nil 
other days admission is free. 

llse Indian Secliun of the Museum ix contained in a range 
of goJlcsics on the uMitem side of llic HoiticuUund Ganicns. 
'I'he entroAce is from tliu Eshihilion Itoad. Various otlier col* 
lections lielonging to die hiusciiin are also at juvsent exhihited 
in galleries ad/obiing the lIortNtiltural Gardena 

The fee for ailndsinrm to the Itluscirm on Stndcnls* tbys 
gives also the right rif aitry to the Indian Serjtun and the 
other colleclkins In iIkm Galleries whic h arc o]>cu daily from 
10 A.U. till 4, s> or <j 1-.H. 

Tkfcets of adnuviion to the Museum, inehxling tire Art 
Library and lulocational Ktading Koonr, ore ismcci at llur 
following rates v—U'cuhly, 6J., MotiUdy, it. (ni., Quattcrly, 
Ualf'y^^r* dr-i Vcaiiy, io>'. 

Yearly Tickets arc abo iwiivtl to any sehnul at jCi, u-hicli 
will admit all the {uiiiils of such siltools on all Studvntii* days. 

Tickets may be obtained at tltc Catalogue (‘ak Stall of the 
Museum. 

These Ticket* also admit to the Ikonch Museum at Ik-ihnal 
Green. 


WORKS BY JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.8., F.R.C.S.. 

ar AMi-nwr. acadOmv op act* i lat* URTtnan w xamuy at 
T ill cnvMinmT MuinOL or DOueH. «oim« kkmmmotimi : roartMOr Or Miaernr la 
•Ktvsk.)vTCBU.aas. uMnaon; uunaaivacooH -fo na uinraanTT ceuano 
ninmAi.; arv., arc. 


FOR ART EDUCATION. 

ANATOMY FOK ARTISTS. inMlrated by Two Hundred 

OrieM^Dnat^ kr 8. Cwhbcn. Eiicn»«4 W I-oodO. Nlttalli. I fntol 

A ^L^dp PROPORTION FOR THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

HhawMcil by John E, Owfcb^l. Friw. {n Wnfptr. I«.; «, in PiaUuU*, fc. 
prf»tr*i ^ Ike JJtpitrtmctil of Stitmtp m4 Art. 

A SERIES OF LIFE-SIZE ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS OF 

THE HUKA:(BODr.(pwi>»radwtMlfe,Art8<iriMn,SclwobarAtt,«e. Pnat 
IK. td. MhilMt. cob»t«d : rr/i u. oiuk. wIioHd Pi~oh. aionaaE aooMTM. »iib 
Arika Mid t<XI>UKA’ 10 kVK.Br.pMi». 

FOR OENERAI. EDUCATION. 

Prt for tdfir ikt OtfdrUuitd^ Stltmttaapd Art 

PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. An Entirely New Edition, 

ilfJiil lai t ai l iii by Ihc Awhw. Blr«e(t DU«faoM, E fc 'iiK. aadi «■ (ayir 
j ta< br i titt g Mew Cbkunri. frio* im- td ndt abni; ar ailNiMl PcooA 
am Hah)< Ilk iw j. ■nnmol <■ ookm*. wllh mllHa, *Bd •uoubod, {rtca ia mdt, 
EXri.*NA'niKV KKV.nnniA 

A DESCRIPTION OP IHE HUMAN BODY: IttSfracttire 

Fmman^ IBuinXBri by nUtfram^ ht thtamtf 

ii Vsknrti iftd w li n d f-f iba Vwmawai mid <« 1 hMpuo> 


i«M #cM*iAy. Wi«k eMkOiUi • 


' tmOH^TTiat. btMd ki ^k. wM •«» 


tajiM aAi «MIM . _ .. 

li ■ffWHri in at Falia PbfccA. uMiariM 1$ in^m by Ml A iMip 

Cwt»» TOES Lbimv. Prho at cW Qukio Vcmum nni bmil fo^ Ailu, atr. 
LuNDOXi SMITH, RLDSR. ^ CO., Jj, WATKRLOO PLACft. 

W. H. ALLEN a"nD CO.’S “ 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A PLEASURE TRIP TO INDIA DURING THE VISIT 
or H.R.H. THE PKINCB OF WALES, AND AFTERWARDS 
TO CEVLOK. By Mn. M. E. CoAsn-. With FliutofraplH. 

INDIAN INDUSTRIES By A. C. F. Euor Jambs. 

THE GARDEN OF INDIA j OR, CHAPTERS ON OUDH 
HISTORY AND AFFAIRS. By If. C inwiA, RA. Oxem, Deueitl 
Gvil Seniee. 

INDUN REMINISCENCES. By Colonel S. Diwi Wiim, 

loM Bq,.! hull Cwpt. 

DESTRUCTION OF LIFE BY SNARES. HYDROPHOBLV, 

KTO, IN WESTERN INDIA. By u Ex-COMMlMlMBb. 

MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN; OR, A CADETS FIRST YEAR 
IN INDIA By Captun lliu.LBW. HBwintod from Dwians by the 
Anchor. A new Editio*. 

TW'ENTV-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the Toot of Ki Ali 
Bntk, Il.CU. By OcoaioB Abbuou-Mackav. 

LONDON r W. IL ALLEN & CO., Jj. WATERLOO PLACE. 



CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 

HATTON COURT, THRttADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 


OAPtTAA . . 4BSeO,OOe. AESBRVE FVWD 

COUXT OF DmSCTOiiSl, iSSo-iSSi: 


AtPO.OOO. 


Wn-LIAM CHAintAM. 
KHKDKkICK W. KUlUiKlU, 




WtLLtAM MACKAVORTER. Rm) 
Wfl.rJAU PA’UlUftiM. lun. 

LUII21 ICAUlAKM KUllU.Bn C&L 

atmttr- JQHW HOWAKU CWVTHtL 

;m<v«w 7-VUXIAU CUAkUM UULLIMA 


AGENCIES AHD BFANCUES: 

aOUBAT. 1 RAHtkTflK. I SOURABAYA. 

(ALCUVIA l-KNAKi-s KONaRiJXO. 

■INUAI’ORA A'UUCilUW. 

AAVAA PAIAVU. I 


BHAYOBAL 

flANKnW, 

KAMILA. 


IB* CmymtAm fnm larflt mjulOt ih« hAm A^« 1 m and DawW*) W 
NMiva fa ««BMlwn Bllb tt ia rinB> i; fau UnfaB td Cl«dk; iinhifan >hi BiaiWn* 
mmI rf IndM and «A«T Nwii dat; Wd ilteaifa aA (mndy ladffala* 

ImaatKar linAtoxtonailieir baeoacduA 

nt|i i n idnantynw tMaAvadfantt than n>a>TC ntnifaA laeiilnB iMaa u j wr 
caw. rarawHiHi, paynbla h« M ytnrty. 


CHARTERED 

MERGANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, AND CHINA. 

INCORPORATE D 8 Y RO YAL CHARTER. 

HEAD OFFICE65, OLD BROAD STREET, B.C. 

COUKT OF DIKECTOKS: 

OtARCS rvUtPBN MtO»L. Ua, C 
JAWA*I UUHRAY linOKK 19 (>N. Aa 


YuWAkOJAHM liAMIKU. Ka«. 
H*KH NinT lULLAN. Kao. 
WILUAM ac»rr, Ka^ 


A. PhAMB*. BBa. 

DAVIK TRAIL HOBUtnoM. K«>. 

U. T. XllBAKTBuK. C/U^Mmurr. 

W. lACXWMf. Kao.. Aal$/*M 
J. M. KUO. kav. Swt d/inaaftr. 

TLa BoHt r n at»a t Hwty on lW,ndc. Baya aat Selk tMi tt XachudDa. i<mm I.«Uan of 
CndM Bad Ciroau Ham, oad u«aa. - u BiaAiap aad AdMay Bu i iH p ai aaw mfai mah 
dia IkBaL 

EJtANCffES AND Sl/FJlSANCNgS! 

In !<»«*-.» .-Paa fay . Calonaa, Ma^ia , and [ ta Tan Btubta SfafiMv, Pantnc. 

KaaeoMk . J*«*.butavla. 

„ Cwton—-OAiiKi. KaAdy. CKfc. U»j1a [ Caiaa ——Kpit,fiaM>»L 

Oknanr ACKKea-Mt, CBOHUB BrRKKr. tlHNBUKGa. 


LONTK>H BANKBMl 

BAKK OP SMCLAXK. LOIfOOV JUim' STOCK BAXK. 


oac« H«wr»-rY«B 10 SB. US a 9 jo. lAtardays, tO aj». tUJ B 
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GOODALL^S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 

A Siitgit TYM ttltrilaJ fixM /Am mi# mH yM tried lieu ifiendid 
/‘repemtieHt, 

® GOOOALL’8 YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

The meet J M i emtt Sene* m fie IVerU. 

Tlib d>«t(p uil cBctkK Bum* aalwi the vl*l<io liwwfa mJatabU. 1*4 
tha iMiiiiiiit 4i*hM laar* BtlaoM. Tg Siuilu. PUi, Be., b ia 

■ Bili m BM* U BtoU* at*/.. 1 /.. m4h< , , 

GOODALL'S BAKING~POWDER. 

^e~lr M:*— AHrina* niiMiura ■gilbeal aJM, Puuy vkhaat batia*, uul hm. 

taful l««i Btcul aiUMui ruee. In uTStcIma. 6^ . tt..ee^ni^ -Tli*. 

# GOODALL'S QUININE WINE. 

Tit Best attd mut Atreieile Tieu ft* mlteditred. 

raaiMhr Imenra br I*4lc*ui*n. I.*** of AapulM, OaiMinl 
IMiihr, Ail Hmtnt 4tUcas» Id kaJtk, At w., u. iW, tt. 

iui4 It. y. mkA WkI*. 

, GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

yW aiaiiiy BiUtitm Cm/erdt w i lieM/ B^r, isi iett timie 
tmd *t ietf tie frite. 

Tbi ptn p rt wtm. m wrnw i l b • tn i u i fc ii t iri caamlly •« * nwAd 

E m ui ikt ptpmria* of ■ B>e4 CMUtd. Otvt it a SoU ^ 

iM 14 . 

GOODALL'S~gTnGER beer powder. 

Jdebet liret CeUese e/ tie Bed Giever Deer in tie WerU 
fer y. 

n* anat nlntUa imparttiga hr tbs jndwngn et » IrEilim anil 
•••lAaiutnf bgaa wi Bt. Ii la nulhr ■Ua. Uj 4 b by Cir iA* ibnnrat tn.l 
Am Gaaiir Bau •?<( anBul to ihtfabSt. Slid i* fmikijm yi. 

anil M wiak 

GOODALL'S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 

# OM>IUuwla iiffnwBAiil W aB Vti Uwan a4 ilu Pun M<i<hr*«M. 

VarivatbA toi Ito ema a^m^ I fit^t fmiet > t Md iMuanMaW 
Am e mrlH ScU H Bonk* al M, u.. uid ai aacn. 

GOODALL'S EGG POWDER. 

Imwiwh ta ndita, AhUIiw Ae, Ae.matoUi ituunt (Aeacf In avoir 
^— pnnlntoT. 0** p<M*r [MAa<w<lls*t**>i m <Mr aionl and AM uaiMtoir 

Ii* to far *• iwtoiy^iitfecJ BtU cTtirMW*^ to ut. rneWtoj M and 
la.‘Itni. 

GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 

K^n y daittoto Wa i nun gai i* • fav ninnla* 1* Oaua. &A gi.4 

■ GOODALL’S"br'uNSWICK BLACK. 

Vm ndniat Swvu, Omtto. Ira*, n*. As. In BatcliA be. tad lA aicb. 
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THE HINDOO PANTHEON. 


^ MESSRS. PROCTER & CO, 

Have in ihcir possession nearly the whole 
of the Hindoo Gods as Illustrated in this 
Guide. The Famine, which devastated certain 
parts of India la.'ii year, having forced the 
Hindoos to part with even their family Gons. 

t 

INDIAN ART GALLERY, 

186, OXFORD STREET, near Orchard Street 


t 
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INDIAN ART GALLERY. 


POTTERY. 


HALLA • 
TATTA - . . 
SCINDE ■ . . 
PUNJAUB - . 
AZIMGHAB . 
DELHI ■ . . 
PEBOZBHAH ■ 


BLUE. 

BEOWN. 

GREEN. 

BLUE. 

BLACE. 

BLUE. 

RED. 


Platters, Vasrs, and FrAjwm Pots, 
u 00 Plates 70,71, 7s, 73, 74, 76, of this Guide, 
at present on view. 


METALS. 

INLAID Lac on Brass. 

INLAID Silver on Zinc. 

INLAID Silver on Copper. 

ONLAID Silver on Lead. 

INLAID Silver on Steel 
INLAID Gold on Steal 
BENARES Polished Brass. 

Plattrrs, Vases, CAWDLEsncasi, and FijOWIr Pots of the 
above combinations of lletals. A fine Collection of the above 
on view at our Galleries. 


PROCTER & CO., 

185, OXFORD STREET, near Orchard Street 
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JEWELLERY. 

Lucknow Silver Bangles. 

Lucknow Gilt Bangles. 

Agra Silver Necklaces. 

Delhi Uat CoUarettee. 

Cuttack Tiligree Broodies. 

Pearl and Torquoise Necklaces. 

Ruby and Diamond Necklaces. 

Jeypore Enamel Bracelets. 

Jade and Ruby Pendants. 

Tiger Claw Earrings. 

Nine Gem Armlets. 

Malwa Silver Bracelets. 

Poona Silver Bangles. 

Surat Silver Armlets. 

Ahraodabad Silver Necklets. 

Trichinopoly Gold Swamy. 

NkCKIACES .U(D PeXDAN'I'S, 

OS on Ptalcs 44, 45, 49, 5a, 51, 53, 54, of thii GuiJci 
at pment on view in thei£ Galleries. 
Commusioos for the produiuoas rrom Iiwlta of any pordcaUr 
kind of Cotd or Silver Indian Jewellery tbot Mia»s. Pkocter 
& Ca may not bare >0 stock readily sndertnkcu. 


PROCTER & CO., 

185, OXFORD STBEET, near Orchard Street. 
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INDIAN ART GALLERY. 


Carred Blackwood Farnitare. 

Inlaid Mahratta Swords. 

Inlaid Cutcli Shields. 

Inlaid Baroda Baggers. 

Hyderabad Wool Euge. 

Ahmedabad Cotton Carpets. 

Agra Cotton Settringies. 

Madras Fibre Mats. 

Indian Caste Figures. 

Cotton Animal Bolls. 

Visagapatam Ivory Carvings. 

Surat Carved Boxes. 

Bdnde Lac Boxes. 

Cashmere Painted Boxes. 

Tiger Skin Bnga 
Aromatic Fibre Fans. 

AancLcs 

u OQ Plates 59, 60, 6z, 6a, 63, 64, 65, of this Coide, 
at present oa viev ia these Galleries 


PROCTER & CO., 

dSd, OXFOEB STEEST, near Orchard Street. 




INDIAN ART GALLERY 



QEbHI UyJE I30TTERY. 
^ ALLA J^LUE I^ OTTERY. 
y ATTA y RQWN J OTTER Y. 
^jl UNJAUB aU LUE p OTTERY . 
lil EROSHAH ^^ED JJOTTERY. 
<^ LI6HAR J:^ LACK ^ff OTTERY. 


PROCTER & CO., 185, OXFORD ST., W. 







INDIAN ART GALLERY 


SEbEerioH 


SpsJ 


FURNITURE 


PROCTER & CO., 185. OXFORD ST., W. 






IXDIAX GKM 
f^ECKIaAOES. 


LUCKNOW SILVER 

BANALES. 


ON VIEW 

At ai/w* n*lltrr. 


hUiiul Gtmi 

yiii/f Sh/u' 
>IECKbACES. 


jr<DtAi< pouo 
^<EeKLAC£S. 

iliKDIAK SILVER 

I I 4 ECKUA 8 ES. 

^ - 

INDIAN GEM 
BI^ACEbETS. 


PROCTER & CO., 185, OXFORD ST., W, 







INDIAN ART GALLERY. 


Q«< Vin>’ AT AHOV* CAU.nv. 


STEEk INLAID ©OLD SjALVEf^S. 

Copper, inlaid Silver, Salvers. 
ZIJ^C. INL^flcID SILVER. S>VLVEF^S. 
BrasSy inlaid LaCj Salvers, 

PROCTER & CO., 185, OXFORD ST., 

(.Ol imaU 


». SfAtHtnuKt «fli4A mn. 




A4ttr1iu>Mats — SmU JCfnaHi^tpa Afmtum Art JlMdUeh. 


DRUCE & Co.. 

68, 89, & 58, BAKER ST., AND 3 & 4, KING ST,. 

PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, 

Decorators A rt Fttrniture Manufacturers, 

HAVE IN STOCK: 



BED-ROOM 

FURNITURE. 

UpwanlK or 100 
SultM in all 
tho Bool Sl^lra. 


ART 

CRETONNES. 


DINING-ROOM 

FURNITURE. 

$othic, 
Elizabethan, 
£arly EngiUh 

ART CARPCTS. 


ART 

DECORATIONS. 

A 

Cb 6 ico Sel«cUon 


WALL PAPERS. 

EsliznalM 
for Painting and 
DoeoraUng 
rrea of Cltargo. 


ART 

FURNITURE 

fOft 

?n(l>ine-3R«0M 

3uite« 

In stock for 
Salection, 
Quoen Anne, 
ChlppendAle, 
Louis Seise, 


4ft Early English Cabinet. ios. oi. 


, lV*TK>ns ftunUhtn^ nlu> consider j;oo<] UMc an.l eronomy a Jctlik-ratnis. 
xlioiikl not Tail to vt-Ji this cat.'iblcJiiueRi Icl'oiv livcidine c-l^vhitc. The 
Furniture tbilkrkit and hhdw RooiM conuiii an u»>wmbb>.'L* of the oiost 


AneitM: Funiiliin,-, tlw vholc l>c-iiis of a siijcrior clast u to atjlc and 
manu&cture. 





Aihtrtiumtff/t—Snt/A JCuuifif/M Jlfusmm Art Handbo^. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

86, RATHBONE PLACE. 

Disph]!* ■ nofal* C«Q«ctiM of fftm the D/awisge of tlx great Muten 

pteeined fat— 

Th« Albertina CoU«ctIon at Vienna, 

The Uouvra MuMum at Paris, 

Th« Uffix] Oaliary at Plorenoe, 

The Oxford GaUary, 

Great Masters of the Italian School; 

Alio AetotTpe Copiee e(^ 

The Frescoes of M. Angelo In the SSstine Chapel, 
The Prescoea of Raphael, 

The Paintings of the Luxembourg Gallery. 

The Chafe d'Suvre in the Louvre Museum, 

Antique Sculpture; 

And ntnf ao t nrorthy reproduetiocK of Woelu of Modem Art, ioetailing— 

The Works of Sir Joshua Rsynolds, 

The Turner's Liber Studiorum, 

Pritchett’s Brush Notes In Holland, 

Beautiful Women of British Portraiture, 
Photographic Pictures by Julia M. Cameron, 

Studies by Rowboiham and J. F. Hardy, 

Landsoape Views and Life Studiea. 

Wicl^ cfawce Klectjoe of copiee of the Pelsling* of ooDComporary Arthu, esi oec which 
Bay be esuDenied lelectioia Aoai the works of PojeiUr, R. A. Cope, R. A., Byoe, R.A, 
Sant, ItA, Betrii; SoocberTflIe, Ford Madox-Brown, Boine-joaca, L Catteimole, 
CrtnDe, DeMoges, R- Elmore, Earl, Gouxalei, P. G. Itoineitoci, Kopkits, Lebmann, 
Lney, Katies 0< NeaviUo, WcheJ, Nowlan, R e ea ett i, F. ShieUe, Cavo Thomos 
Word, KA, Ote. etc. 

Rtaittd Cetakgtu, with rtdfutd firitts, m afplieation U tht Afafogrr. 
To edora the walli of Homo with Aitiak Maatetpwoee at little eoet, dlh 

%ht ^ntotgpe Jfinc ^xt 

36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 

ADMtSSIOS PRES. 


AlhvtiumtHti—SmtA J/v/nrn Art Ilandhocks, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 

MUSIC PRIMERS 

EDITED BY 

Dr. STAINER. 

I. Tub Punofortb {Prut as.) • • . . E. Paubr. 

«. Tub Ruoixteuts op Music (Pries i».) W. H. Cumuincs. 

3. Tub Okciak (Pries zs.) > • - Dr. Staikbr. 

4. Tub Hakuouiuu (JhIJu Press. PrUsss.) Kiso IIau.. 

5. SiNoiNo (4s. Paper boar/it, y.) • - A. Randbqqsb. 

6. SpbBCU Itf SONO (SiNOBR’a Fkonouucino 

PrUIBK) (Pn'« 2S.) - . . A. J. ElUS, F.R.S. 

7. Musical Porus (Pries ss.) - • ■ • E. Pausr. 

8. Harmony (Pri« sr.) • • • • Dr. Staixbr. 

9. Counterpoint (Pr/es Dr. Bridob. 

zo. Fuoub (IWes ss.) - • • • • Jaubs Hjcos. 

II. Scientific Basis op Music (Pries is.) - Dr. Stone. 

13. CuuRCB Choir Teaininq (Prtes is.) Rev. J. Tboutokk. 

14. Plain Sono (Pries zs.) • • Rev. T. IIblmowj. 

15. Instrumentation (PnVe as.) ... E. Phout. 

16. The Elbmsnts op tub Beautiful in 

Music (Pri«< is.) •••••£. Pacer. 

17. Tub Violin (Pries as.) • • • Bertuolo Tours. 

18. Tonic Sol-fa (Pries is.) > • • John Corwbn. 

19. Lancashirb SoifPA (Pries it.) • James Greenwood. 

(to be continued.) 


a&CM msy bektd, sirciigi/t«uaJ is tcanls, friet 64. estb trtn. 

LONDON: NOVELLO. EWER_&.CQ._ 




Athtriistmenii—Souih Ktnsxi^tm ifttuuM Art Haitibeoki. 




SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

The ftllmuing Works mej be seen in ike Library e/ ike EAuathnal 
CeiUetien, Smtk Ktnsin^m Museum. 


WORKS BY JOHN MARSHALL, F.RS., F.R.C.S., 

noriMOK or akatoxy, koyal acadikt of abti i uts lbctour on anatout 
AT TUB OOVXBKMBVT ICHOOL OF UKSiCN, UITTH KBNUNOroH | FBOFBaBOB OF 
ttrnOBRY 0« UVlVBSAtTV COLtlCB, LONDON i SIHIOK lOBOHN tO THB ONn’BlCSnY 

coLLXct tioariTAL; xra, btc 1 


FOR ART EDUCATION. 

A RULE OF PROPORTION FOR THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

lUBUaudbyJokB S. Cailtben. PoUo. la WtBpptr, 8*. 3 or ia PortfoUo, 9c. 

ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. Illustrated by Two Hundred 

Ori((tBal Dnvinft Dy Joha H. CiUhbcrI. Jinsnrad J. aad G. NUImUs. 
Istpcrial Im Nice 31A 6(L 

A SERIES OF LIFE-SIZE ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS 

OF THE IIVUAX BODY, (peciallT adapted few Ait Stadenb. Sclwela of Art. 
Ac Price tsc 6d. each iheet, eoletored ; or 3(1 11. each, Kkcte d Proofi^ inoiinlea 
on cwnt, vith lollert, and vainialiicd. 

EXPLANATORY KEY. price ic 


FOR GENERAL EDUCATION. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. An Entirely New Edition, 

ratended and reviied bx Antbor. Eleven DlagranM. aach on pe|>«r 

7 feM 17 3 feet 9 Inchcc Coloered, price 61L each met 3 or feleolad PnMi, 
mm hi^Y coloored, raoiiated on canvaa, with ibikn, oad vairiiilNd, price ^1 ic 
each. 

UXFXJhNATORY KEY, 16 pp. 8 to, la. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: Its Structure 

and Fmetjoaa, IBiatiated Ity rirysiologlcal Dingraraa, deainod for the bk of 
Tenchen ta SchooU and Ve«u^ Men dealined for the Medical PrefaMlon, and for 
rapoMr Ipetrvetion SBncraUy. The Work ODOtaioB b6o c^narto puen of Text, 
bound in cloth. Baa Cdoated IQuatiationa atrsiu'ed in it Folio Flalea, i 
■HMorlac >S Inehe* bf Jfi, In a limp Cover. Ptioe of tite Quarto VoIbom aad * 
SmaU Folio Ailat, ala 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, «t CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 


AA^iumtitti“~SMtlk ifuifum Arl ItoMAeeks. 


®itj} llojial (Musical |ltpDsitorg, 

48, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


KEITH, PROWSE, & CO. 


MUSICAL BOXES Hr Nicni.i’. Piucni:v~K»:m[, TitOWSB. k CO., dbect 
>•p|>nat. liaT« the LARUEKT STOCK of nill; fioe ttOXKS ia Europe. to 
4)oa Solfmciiac ooJ Ibrrd I'ltavimlc^ iS (■> l,xo puauu. 4!!, LVoioolr, 
ij)oiWn. 

PLUTBS.—New UoriBL, (iir beaolp of lone iin.urpouol, 4 goanu anil 7 culnn^ 
KoiUll't l'r(at>litoUI ElMa, New oad SceoavlIiUHt. A gniit vurklp of SnuKlhoail 
Mules, I ID 2} ciiint.-a!L—A 1 klilTIi, fKUW'sr, X CO.'S Aluaifielor;, 4^ 
Chc9]n(du. TO I'Li-rK'l'LAVKits," 41I1 viliMii, piiceOil. 

BANJOES—UoDTL K lie^ Coreted tack, utebim; head, Xe., 5 eiriM«<. 
OibcT iwrfuK < to 12 i^iiKtu Self.0niroci>i%: Inuk, «'tch xiri, wwgs Ac, >«, 
IKM !(««,—KElTlt, EKOWSE, CO., Xliaabcioret*. 48, Cho^oiJe. LuiMlaiL 

THB OCARINA*—Late4 Kortl^IjiMuucal taWnuBentS) wonUrfyiptlaifJet flute* 
tike ton*. Pnee, Sv ti> lot. No. $ (beit wiih 6*. laiiriCtkinE, i>i 

lloak of McVnIius Ik. 6>L relent Ocma.% «kh tuning lEIe, fmm 5«. WSo lcotc 
ant retail of KEITH, I'kOWSE, k CO. Keakdirei.'t to 4S. Cbeopaiile. 

ZITHERS.—KKITH. TKOWHE, & CO. hiTe n large akclion al alt julcee frea 
I Cir >S iftiaas; nls,, stiiaf^ tiaics kc., nn) auut. A IVufeeice glirt aMructiaH 
(oi lUc /.UUer.—Cilj Rujnj kluda.U Ucficiittiy, 4 K, Qnojw'k. 

STRINGS Ifnm Knnirl fur tW lini]i, Violin, VioItHKelW, Cniiar t ahi> XUher <trlnn 
rneii I'.rrtiwinT, 'Ibe ruwet CAttviI Miine^ fur all i>.ltu<iKW».—KEITII, 
TROWSl^ A CO., City U<iy:d bfnii^ Ke|>DMioty, 48, Orafoiik. 

^OLIAN HARPS (New Model) at exhilillril at lire latenialMal Eakilntion, 
vibtaiioR vitE the iOi(tlitot Ixeea: 1 tndn'lini* taw iml key, JIk 6<1. IXiuUe Harps 
aioAgOBKaK.—KEl i'll, l'KU\V.Sb,fcCO., Maunrochitcrsatl.UtcaiTiiile, lAadua. 

PORTABLE HARMONIUMS, flu extreme clittuln, tn'wHil {ia1i.At>t bale, bru* 
UntMl i al.n Orran Arcnnlkais in variuuK rUes from £i m/aO- I'lttrudbio k«efc, 
3% tfll,—KEITH, rUuWht, A* CO., 4ik tVM)<u>k. I/atliet. 

KEITH. PROWSi:. * ca'.S Ncu- Kertiyn Mulel GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
reHcrt atetaUE frunu. Kxtii-niu length ruilyCft. lliii:,lHitne waloU ni.^ Net 
ea«h, jfsJ,—tVxrduL«te, 43. Uieapaalrv lAMuhM, luC. 

KEITH. PXOW.tiE, a. CO.'S IknnMr Fnniei Mndel PIANOFORTE. In walmit 
Aitalinljljr jKla,<(\l f,r uluiknlK. l-'liU cufl^tr, £». No ctutumL— 
WareEoow, 48, Chcapwdc, Lcni>lan, EC. 

N0TK.-OPERA, THEATRES, and CONCERTS.—XEmi, rROWSC, k CO. 
beg to awDtioo that lbs !«>( )ioxe>, Siallt, Drv*i Citdr. a»l all RcKervod .Sean for 
alun e onl all a/MtetiKiiS, are alwajrt ready fur tale at their Ci^ UooluDg Offing 48* 
Cbeapilde, SC. Telegnphie CoaiuMaicalio^ 


A^Mrettnuais-^SmtiA AUtTuviftftt Museum Art ffatuH^eis. 


STRENGT H FOR TH E WEAK. 

TIm stteatkn ol the feeble, e»d tboM in ft-iliac bealtb. it farticelailjr called to ooe at the 
(•leaCett dlecovcrie* of imens tlaet, kaovn at 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD, 

WINK OF PHOSPHATES, 

A netritioDt and in^fontioi Ecaence. hi^r recominended tbe moat ctoiBent of Uio 
Medical PtBCeMiaB far tbe car* of Nereooa Head and Mind CoaipUlaCL Cnachv Attbma 
and leciploit CoaeamMlon, Ner>«MD*N. Weakneia and Habatutloa, Pinneia of Sigbi, 
Sbortnate of Brealb, H«lacbe, I>ep»nati, Falpitatioe of tb* Hart, Dnnryoea JmII- 
ration, Siiwiaf Nutcs in tbe Heu aad Eait, Trerahtiot, Loa of Meaoc^, Want of 
App^e, NanalcU^ Paint and Aeha, Wa»ilnc Dueaiet, I.11M of SneriQr. lawired 
Nauitkm, loactlrity of Iba Brain witb dalneat of pcrnptJon and delaioiw, and all otha 
low irtatcB of tbe wjatm indiattag die ptaenee of diieue, which if not MWaled to itt 
lime ma)’ become teiioua. 

THSTtiMONIAL from Sir CtiAJiLSS iOCOCK, Phftiei»n A Ike Qtum. 

I hen Iw «— ym r»reiwi> ei .dtd LI I blOT CtftIdICAh TOOOn tawttf c vw rti ilHwahb 
wka the meM hrMarlii retalt*. T faj it f eiwry fwe iwepeetda, anaMin* ii—cn aiaer diingr 
fia hJ uBW^duMl Wn wiienM hlchtrailfuHd, int wba pw n» « T n t iiiti» bw Moey' m nwi t* eiri, 
•nth lihntili* teMvadew nauMcil, MdkaiUk. etTbctfi.M omtd. Ut Sum iaeiluJI,ilietteaaUh. 

Itekuy Md knpi^atw ie U* weniliig*** n^iAni. •'ubiisappMM br bed, and fit UrtOdr. 
wdwy, erli—n m “CiuaLa Locock, M.D.' 

LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD 


aame balmy, fiapant, and daUefoa Natar, 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL FOOD 

rorifta and aricba the Blood, thatvbyirtnderinf the ekia claraal tramparaiit, i^tpeftk 
the iiualUei, ttrcnglben* tbe coislitutioti, re'eiuiililBltet tbe beaJlb, and thoron^y re. 
fbaiian iho lyitea 

.‘lobl in Botlla at ta, 4s., and ts., and alao in 3^ and /Cs Cefeu Aar Qientut not 
bai-inf it in Stock viD procure li to orda, and tber* U a {^reai rannc in buying the laigec alaea. 

OPINIONS OP TK8 PR8SS. 

'* Pat iO|ietiar le beaT-Ma. rett vim, and wl taak luakiata.'—Xawae. 

"A ■ Aia a» —i d atfcua yetdand »M.tlu* waei harei tlia mm dalk«e, andrwyMnucdiwAic." 
—mwIMHirr, 

"NamiM iMUitT. OMid by iba carMOrwiif beiW bwn inlund ia wly lilb, caubatuied by do* 
<akM Ju«i(dM»ly.'-«rAMl T/mft. 

“The aOM Mf iia ii ta a caw Car l,^l■llmli^ll thwla* yei k««i eita>imnd.“—AntM J/eeSiM/ 
7 m ran/. 


“ PoKirnkrly >d*I*rd le iba 

** 1W —«a be amdiehr rTWy m af waitef. md onea ■ow Oaeirw."—iWbu Meduririwa, 
"A eilM nmttf af mlvcrttt aptSaaliw, and a iiMiJy 7 *rrmS ef 

PAwwmer* 

"kayolw tbunWuraa tf kaaUi ia Aa yoaae, and laen balMi up 1 wraac ce<tlW>lon.*‘W>mW/ 
.tafwM,,' I W , M e c m m . 

"Will laB *I can an diti a n' WUt.*—PAnnMMii«|lM/ 7 «*nMr, 

"h I* sw Iba to* pratruuikne tbu ena >e d^aadad apan, aad aiuu, ia aiatii af daw, cmiraiy 
aapanadb oaiaiaa. <na, aid Imr ail, lanin, Naan, aad cha nwwwni ntd ana ftAteanbla. daat. anil 
dmWai ia»na«lo.*~CViu<W aad S^n^crlU. 

SOLD BY MOST CHSMtSTS, 

X To prevent cowfualon whan yoa atk for LIKRIU'S CHBbnCAL FOOD 
eee Ibal you oal B, at our Agetita ecll all our Natritives and Ptepuation^ wluA ore 
niuierouL Kemeaiber ditt LIEBIG'S CHEMICAL FOOD it e laedicme told 
1 b Becilet and bearlne the OovcrntDinl Staaa[u 
iMden Aeama; Snaewr Ir Knaai, pr Parrtacdoa Su^: BawAum A Roue, t}y, Qnaua Vieiecia 
SIMM; Hcaunr A SoaM, n. Neauaw Siraal; kiuabo A Souv aa,CharuaboHa Sennra : iAUOaa 
A Sana, rjaand ipa, Oadardsraat: Hovnnaan A Sena, Om> U 9 baaaiifb S an ai , W, aitd 9) aad 
a<. Cey Kaad. SurnaM A Co., re, SawCbarcAyaid 1 BuTLaa A Laure, 4. OnapaMa; XAniU, Fai> 
Hi«d« JInd ; Md llMUMa. .at. Wear Katb Aiod. 

OADBR O F AW Y CHSMtST-. 

LIEBIG AND CO., WANDSWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.W 




A^ttrUftmenii—SsvtJt KtHtin^loH Afnimm Art Handh^ek*, 


LOVELOCK’S 


MINCING AND SAUSAGE-MAKING MACHINES 

ASlu 

COFFEE-MILLS FOR DOMESTIC USE, 


FRiCeS OP MINUKC KACHIKES. 


PRICES OF COFFEE MILL& 


I. 

lOs. 6d. 

No. s- 
18 s. Od. 
No. 5. f 

21 s. Od. ^ 

No. 4. 

24s. Od. 




No. I. 
e«. Od. 


No. 3. 
lOs. Od. 

Nck 4. 
14!!. Od. 


n 1-iirxhiimTtiitl Caa teutuaot uf bihI txokn |>ub if tlic SuUL S'kilaih 

>A Mrimfcniiiaf, 

J. F. I. 0 V 1 X 00 K, Broadway Works, George St, Hackney, Lcndou. 

_ gSTABUSHED IBSfl. _ 

TEB UNIVEBSAL HOU&BBOLD RBM£1DIBB1I{ 


|H 0 LL 0 WAYSPI[[S& OINTMENT 


TIimc MCribBt FAUtLY WEOtCtHSS ImtaoUr in tb> tmUM* <t kll anMiiU 
iadilimtal (e mcy HOUSBHOLO. The FILES PURIFY, RIGULATS. <a4 
STRBMOTKSK tl>« whale wbUc (be OtNTMBNT ie e ne^ m fcJ hr tbi core «« 

Ler*. BteuU. OM Wounds, Som, wtd Uksra. PMiuMd « tbM RBMRDIBS, 
eneiy MmImt bn* ut mm the —as ed cwinK ata( eiei |U'imi to wbkb baneV «r Famdjr 
MitoMe. 

a :^.—Gfrtii rt 5tA iMfirdSturt, l.^ndtr, Jaiif (rtxtrr ^kmrtrf tl rrj 

I. t^r *» /fftUr. 


LIGHT, HANDSOME, AND ROOMY. 


lOs. 6d. 




Knockabout 


{Ragistored). 


I*f« mdf W eAsjBMJ 4 mtKt ^ 

HARRON.Tlw Tcanbtt Ce.4pwati«< SIoR.sm, Hicb Haibotn, a*M SaulbupM BaMufS 

fAVMFiCo ^ /F.'V . 

UQ£»«l!krti«k«»bsv*HtiU> l?«*taAi«lliAU Kiiwinmii ■> 

TiimI r. eacry JMitUf* r 





AdteiiteMotlt—Scuih Kauiniten htutetm Art llanAMkt, 


roR 

BLANC-MANGE. PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
Children’s & Invalids’ Diet, 

AMI> 

All the uses of Arrowroot, 

BROWN k POISON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

Has a World-wide Reputation, 
And is distinguished for 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





A^vertuemenls—SeaiA KtmMgtm iftanm Art HatedMa. 


<3-0 033 Tm3^a-S. 


GOODALL'S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

TW Mott Dtf ttoia Sanoe b (he Werlil. 

DotUes 6d., IS., ud n. eecb. 

GOODALL'S BAKING POWDER. 

The Bat in the Worfd. id. I'lekeU; 6d., U., wwl 5B. Tioi. 

GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The BsH. Cbeepat, waj miM AcreeaUc Tunic r*l MivdenO. 

Boul^ n., It. M., M. H each. 

GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

Kakci d ei i ci ous Cuttud* mtbout tfg*, wl at Half the Fnet. 

In Boaei, W. tad xt. aach. 

GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK 

Fttr Painttos S(ove^ Grates, Iren, Tin, le, dd. sad ti. BuUks. 

GOODALL’S BLANC'MANGE POWDER 

hlaloE rich snJ ddklean Blanc —me in a few mbuto. 

In Uenesv dd. and ts. adi. 

GOODALL'S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 

Goal SlfMslh I rarfed Parity 11 aad Ummanni naveor. 

da. It, and It BaUkt 

GOODALL'S GINGER BEER POWDER. 

Mafcea Thne OallMt ef the bsM Giiic>T ll««r In the \V«U fnr jd. 

U I'ncfccU, jd. and dd. each. 

GOODALL’S EGG IWDER. 

One Pesuir farket vID |;o as far u Foar F|^ and anc 

Tit u far ns Tweaepe^ht. In id. Packmt 6d. ainl it Tim. 

Shippers tad the Trade SuppSed bp the Sole Preprieters, 

GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., 

WHITS HOSSE STREET, LEEDS. 


Adeertistmtnit—Swih KeuiingtaH Afustum Ari HatidboAi. \r 


The Amateur Pottery and Gld. 
Painter. 




WITH DtRtCTtOMS FOR OlLDtKO. CHASIMO. lIURMtSUtMC, BROKSKO. AXt 
OROUMO LAyiMG. 


Bj E. CAMPBELL HANCOCK. 

llhiKnMd. F»e-SlmilM fnm th« Slu*eh>Book «f K. K. J. WESTLAKS.'F.t^ 4 

With sn AppasdU. D«mp Bra. s*. 




Ten Lectures on Art. i 


By E J. POYMTER, R.A. 

L^rea arown Sve^ Osl Saoond BdiUon. 


I 


“nhiitillMbeiik.prahaUyaiiaof OishMhaaaan fir a erad anny >«ar^ hD (fcailjr aed ddU • 
a'hmiM an uplaiuilm apan uitdana td modi iMrttaCT. . ■ The tanaamc 1,111 laai of iki* ntnaduk 
koah <M aiui aoi evat mdicu*. lu dkief lii u ai wift, parhapt. oaiiir* apra >ha akllful inxite ■ 
thMachntaa. "■d (oiicnc*. <hai ap pa aaa la a>a<« avary laiat, aad apoailw teaaricaUs SiaV. 


rv 


Uim $Md cxpiMre c 


t tuu n tirt."— 


“W 4 ; 

iwK iV 


r haaa pacullar merfi. h tc a a ta tWy Ihnn a OMciat and aaraeN eapaalnsa «r a anlea at iiaara. 
• MahaH value, la fan, wt kaow of aa InaUaa an the irinciplaa lahich aluiBid dinct the ra 
tgian ari e n ihaa am a aii pa aa aiiah thiabaek.*—vtatmaamw. 


laMiuctnat 

"Thaw Lcuurts aw marked hy deaneaearihaaChi, aad tcmadaaaa af jadciatw.''—AoUy Miet. 


Chapman and Hall, Limited, 193, Piccadilly. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

CRLKSRAIVD 

^teel ^tns. 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


£m^ fiaeM iaan iht 
/me timilt 
Sipiature, 

-- - ---- 1 - 













IMPORTERS OP 


'URKEY, PERSIAN, AND INDIAN CARPETS. 

^amtfnctitrcrs ta the Jtitmiiii. 

■SUPERIOR BRUSSELS, VELVET, SAXONY, 

Ami every eiher deseri/tien »f Cerfett. 

WATSON, BONTOR, & CO.. 

3S Ano OLD BOND STREET, W. 


\ FARMER & ROGERS. 

j irjrortcis oi Chinese, Japanese, ;mii £nl)iim Coolis, 

117, 139, REGENT STREET, 

/ECIMENS OF THE CHIEF ART PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE EAST. 

V CHEAP AWD COSTLY PRESENTS. 

X - 

jioice Specimens of Oriental Porcelain and Enamels, 

ORIENTAL HEARTH RUGS from 12s. 6d. 

The Great Indian Shawl Warehouse 

3Y SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 
' 171, 178, 178, REGENT STREET. 




AiptrtueKtfits—South Xmsv^gtou Muiam Art JIandiookt. 
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LEVANT CARPET WAREHOUSE; 

V 

io 8 & 109 , HIGH HOLBORN. ^ 

(Formerly at St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate.) . 


Estaslisheo 1791. j 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 

IMPORTERS DIRECT OF ^ 

TURKEY, PERSIAN, INDIAN,' 

AND OTHER ORIENTAL 

CARPETS, RUGS, 
MATTINGS, &e. 

Of rare manufacture and In great variety, suitable for PUTILIC aiv 
Prtvat* Rooms of all kinds, Entrance Halls, Stairs 
Corridors, CiiURat Sakctuartrs, &c. &c 
_- 

Prict Lists or Estimates eu application. 


Special Sites not ordinarily kept in Stock made to order. 





LEVANT CARPET WAREHOUSE, 

io8 & 109. HIGH HOLBORN. 

(Formerly at St. Helen’s Place, BUhopsgate.) 

EtTABUSKtO >792. 

CARDINAL & HARFORD, 

IMPORTERS DIRECT OP 

Turkey, Persian, Indian, 

AND OTHER ORIENTAL 

CABPBTS, RUGS, 
MATTINGS, &c., 

Of rare maaulacture and In great suitable 

for PVSUC aad Psivatb Rooms of all Idoda. 
EsmtAVCB HALU. STAIUS, COKRIDdRS, CfUTRCH 
SAAcdVAsns, &C., ftc 

Pria Litit or Estimates m applieatioa. 


Spaoial Sixea not ordinarily kept la Stock made 
to order. 
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Archaeological 

CftUNo. ^J/b^ 

Author- 

<?■ /zn ■ ___ 

TiUe- ^ 


(ooir U ihii te M « MioK 

^ QO\T. OF INDIA ^ 
DepBrlaseat of Asdiwolcfiy 

^ NEWDELHL 

V * 


Beaae hol^ Oi to keep iho hook 
doac aod motiog. 





